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it's TULIP TIME in HOLLAND 


THOUSANDS WILL THRILL TO 
MILLIONS OF GORGEOUS BLOOMS 


— 


It’s Tulip Festival Time in 
Holland — with everyone 
in festive Dutch garb to 
greet the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors. 
Come, enjoy this color- 
ful event. Drive thru 
miles of brilliant tulip 
lanes. See the world- 
famous Nelis Tulip 
Farms, with their 
hundreds of tulip 
varieties in gor- 

geous profusion. 

May 13th to 

22nd are the 

dates. It will 

be a truly 

memorable 

occasion. 













, Get this Grand 


TULIP BOOK 
; 


illustrations in 
the new Nelis Catalog 
describes over 300 different tulips 
of top-flight distinction, many being 

introduced for first time. Mr. Harry 
Nelis of tulip fame has used his exten- 

sive knowledge to give you an indispensable 
tulip book. Valuable “Early Bird” gift offers 
make it doubly important for you to send for 
the new Nelis Catalog now. Sent FREE upon 
receipt of coupon. 


SEND COUPON TODAY 





With full-color 


profusion, 
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MICHIGAN 
MAY 13th TO 22nd 


NELIS AGAIN OFFERS 
POPULAR EARLY BIRD 
CASH SAVINGS 


The time to order tulip 
bulbs for fall planting 
is when the tulips 
are in full bloom, 
and before choice 
varieties are sold 
out. To encourage 
early ordering, 
Nelis repeats his 
popular Early 
Bird Gift Offers 

to those who 

request the 

grand Nelis 

Catalog im- 

mediately. 


NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 

1200 LAKEWOOD BLVD., HOLLAND, MICII, 

Dear Mr. Nelis: 
I want to be among the first to receive your 
new 1939 Tulip Catalog. Mail it immediately, 
no charge — and be sure to include details of 


your “Early Bird” Gift Offers. 


NAME 





STREET 


CITY _ STATE 


MAIL NOW FOR EARLY BIRD GIFT OFFERS 
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} Everything You Need to Know 
About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 
Easy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 

eties _ Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- Evergreens 

eties Wild Flowers 
Hardy Types Vegetables 
Half -Hardy Types Pests 
Grouping Diseases 
Germination Tables j}iot Beds and: Cold 
Starting Indoors Frames 
Planting Dates Succession Planting 
Transplanting Winter Storage 
Fertilizing Transplanting 
Cultivation Pruning 
Flowering Bulbs — 


Roses Tools . 
Flowering Shrubs Fences and Walls 


Ornamental Vines Cactus 

Fruit Trees Greenhouses 

Berries Grafting, etc. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 


Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


ree ’ 
GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
process. With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies. It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 
ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 





GARDEN 


Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 
of hedges. 








How to Plant 














1400 PAGES e 


T LAST, a complete garden ency- 

clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
64 x 94 x 1} inches. 


ONLY $4.90 EXAMINE IT FREE 
Send No Money . . Just Mail Coupon 


You may have this great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week’s examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. THE GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening Maps, will be 
shipped prepaid. if not delighted, return it and owe 
nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month. 


WM. H. WISE & CO. pep. 915 


50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its Price! 





Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-It’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 

















Growing Annuals for 


Diagram above 


right is shown method 
tying 


THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Perts of U.S. by American Experts 


750 PICTURES e 


a Dahlia 
Tuber 

Full explana 
tion in the text size) 
accompanies this every 
remarkable clear tailed 
diagram (much every 
larger in book). At 


Steps in 


Summer Bloom 


(reduced in 
is one of many covering 
plant, flower, shrub. De- 
instructions accompany 
illustration in the book 
of 


a plant to a stake, 





10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to P!an a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Wincow Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 


VELESLILILI IIL 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. * 


Dept. 915, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week’s examination. | may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If | 
keep it 1 will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and | will send $1.00 each month until the price 
of $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
be mine free in any case 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


Name ..cccces Coeccceccocccecsccccscoocece eccccce 
DROS 0.0040 000000000 ctncccsbeoencenneenaes eoes 
CH cccccccccwcccceccsesccoce State ..... evceccce 
. 
C) Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding ~ 
for $1.00 extra, a 
. 
. 
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NATURE’S 
OWN 
FERTILIZER 


It's easy to bring out the rich coloring in 
flowers and have a thick-tufted, velvety green 
lawn, if you feed your garden and lawn with 
the new Improved Driconure. Here is a 
complete, all-organic fertilizer and soil con- 
ditioner that is safe for the home gardener’s 
use as well as the professional grower’s. 


Driconure scientifically combines the rich 
fertilizing elements of nature’s own products 
—cow manure and poultry manure—with 
the stabilizing and soil-improving qualities of 
Peat Moss. It is clean, easy to use, and free 
from all weed seeds and useless filler. And 
what’s more you can use it liberally, without 
fear of burning or using too much. 


This Spring, try the new Driconure as a top 
dressing for your lawn or as a plant food 
for your garden, and see for yourself why 
so many professional growers prefer it to 
other fertilizers. 


Driconure comes packed in large 2-bushel 
bags—sufficient for top dressing 1000 sq. ft. 
of lawn area or fertilizing 250 sq. ft. garden 
area—and is sold by most better-grade 
dealers. If your local dealer does not have 
Driconure in stock, have him order it for 
you; or write us today for free literature and 
prices. 











FREE .. . Send today for this inform- 
ative folder.—‘‘Nature’s Way to 
Beautiful Gardens and _ Velvety 
Lawns.’’ It’s free for the asking. 

Just address your request to 
Dept. W. 





- 4 & . ’ ry 
165. John Street, New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave 
Chicago, tl 


177 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass 
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NATURE made the PEAT MOSS 
from these Colder Northland 


Countries BEST for your GARDEN 
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The Map above shows the extremely low AVERAGE ANNUAL TEMPERA- 
TURES of the countries from which Premier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss comes. 
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Premier Peat Moss is the 
erfect Soil Conditioner and 





ulch. Itlets plants breathe. 
Makes the earth they grow 
in more porous and absorb- 
ent. Provides humus. 
Smothers weeds, too! 





Premier Peat Moss absorbs 
from 13 to 15 times its 
weight in water. As a mulch 
it prevents evaporation by 
checking ‘‘capillary attrac- 
tion.”” A big saving in labor 
and water bills. 





You know those prize-win- 
ning layouts at the Flower 
Shows? Your garden can be 
ust as neat and trim-look- 
ng if you use Premier 
Peat Moss as a mulch. 


Why is Premier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss 
the ideal soil conditioner and mulch for your 
garden? Why is this particular Peat Moss 
lighter, more absorbent, longer lasting? Sci- 
ence finds the answer in the climate of these 
Countries which are its source. And the reason 
is an interesting one. It is a well-known fact 
that cold air cannot hold as much moisture as 
warm air. This explains how Nature came to 
produce in these relatively colder, dryer coun- 
tries a variety of Sphagnum moss (S. fuscum) 
which was especially adapted to its climatic 
environment by virtue of a more porous, 
sponge-like and absorbent cell-structure. 

Then, too, though the bogs in which this 
Northland peat moss is found are approxi- 
mately 2000 years old, the severe cold has kept 
it relatively free from decay as indicated by its 
light weight, light color, great durability, and 
freedom from “caking.” (Premier Peat Moss 
requires no breaking up—it flows from the 
bale). 

Again, the cold climate plays a desirable 
part in the curing of Premier Peat Moss, for 
after it has been dug in the fall the heavy 
Winter frosts tend to expand the cell structure 
still further with a consequent gain in ab- 
sorbency and coverage. 

In addition to these NATURAL advantages 
Premier Swedish-Northland Peat Moss _ is 
VACUUM CLEANED by a special patented 
process which removes excessive dust, dirt and 
fibre. 

In short, use PREMIER for greater joy and 
satisfaction in all gardening. And remember, 
this “premium” Peat Moss costs no more per 
bale and it actually “goes further.” For at- 
tractive Folder containing YEAR ROUND 
CHART showing WHERE, WHEN and HOW 


to use Peat Moss, write: 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Quality Aimee 1897 


BULBS 


For Spring Planting 


NEW CARNATION-FLOWERED BEGONIAS 


Collection Offer 
4 Bulbs-1 each of White, Pink, 
Crimson and Yellow .. . . $] 
Value if bought separately $1.20 
Brilliant, fringed flowers. Easy to grow. 
Any of the above colors—also scarlet and apricot 


30c each, $1.50 for 6, $2.50 for 10 


10 DISTINCT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 


Collection Offer $2 
Value if bought separately $4.45 
Due to a good crop we 


Elizabeth Potter 
Rose- pink 

Francis Larocco 
Pure yellow 


Jane Cowl 


Bronze 
Jersey’s Beauty 
Pink 





Kentucky 
Orange 


Send for 1939 SEED ANNUAL 


Stim é later 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F, New 


Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


Branch Stores: 


» Englewood, N. J. 








these 10 lovely varieties at this special price: 


Stamford, Conn. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


are able to offer 


Kies Me 
Red and White 
Pink Glory 
Rose-Lavender 
Red Kin 
Deep Red 
Salmon Supreme 
Salmon-pink 
White King 
Pure White 


York City 
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Worthwhile Discount on 


the time to make up your list 
ordered for fall delivery. 





Holland—are offered. 


and costly Book is limited. 





U OU 


PLAN YOUR GARDEN NOW 


Early Orders 


All around you bulbs, planted last fall, are bloom- 
ing. Now, when you see these lovely flowers, is 


of varieties to be 


We will gladly send you Free of Charge our 1939 
Fall Bulb Planting Guide—32 pages listing, 
among others, time tested novelties and varieties 
of Tulips, Hyacinths, Daffodils, Iris, Crocus— 
all pictured in gorgeous natural colors. 


Only top-size bulbs of highest quality—most 
of them grown in our own nurseries at Hillegom, 


This Bulb Guide also offers you a worthwhile 
money-saving discount on all pre-season orders. 
So don’t delay, as our supply of this beautiful 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 





Box 22 


Growers and Importers of 
TOP-QUALITY BULBS FROM HOLLAND 
BABYLON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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MUCH-NEEDED 
NEW GARDEN BOOKS 


Gardening 
in the 
Shade 


by H. K. Morse 


This book will solve every gardener’s 
“problem of shade” with its list of 
500 flowers and shrubs that can be 
readily grown in the shade, and com- 
plete, detailed information on how to 
grow them. Fully illustrated. $3.00 


2 


| Lilies for 
| American 
Gardens 
by George L. Slate 


A new, thoroughgoing, authoritative 
American book that clearly explains 
breeding, culture, propagation, con- 
quering diseases and pests—every- 
thing concerned with the successful 
cultivation of lilies. 

Fully illustrated $3.50 








at all bookstores 


SCRIBNERS 














Insure BETTER ROOTS 
with 


OOTONE 


PATENTS PENDING 





the Plant Hormone Powder 
JUST DUST AND PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc., root more strongly, thus 
making for better plants and earlier 
flowering. 


GRASS SEEDS 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 


is more resistant to drought. The Grass | 


plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons at the 
N. Y. World's Fair are ROOTONE 
treated. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland show 
that Hormone treatment causes earlier 
bearing and larger crops. 


2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Don't Forget Rcotone Keeps Indefinitely 


Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-2 Ambler, Pa. 








The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


FLOWER GROWER Not For Alaska 


To the Editor: 
UCH to my discomfort I am obliged to 
withdraw my subscription to your 
valuable magazine. 

There is a great deal to be learned in 
the magazine from the very interesting ar- 
ticles; but up here in this country our 
time of planting and cultivating flowers 
and vegetables is different. For instance, 
Roses grow in greenhouses. We ordinary 
persons cultivate them on our sun porches 
or in the house. Tomatoes and cucumbers 
grow nicely indoors. Our summer season is 
too short to grow anything very success- 
fully, mostly annuals with a few peren- 
nials. Nasturtiums, Sweet Peas, and Cali- 
fornia Poppies grow very well and are most 
beautiful. The smaller and most common 
vegetables are easily grown, but not corn, 
melons or squash. As for berries, currants 
and red raspberries grow wild;  straw- 
berries and gooseberries are plentiful in 
the gardens. 

For trees we have Spruce, White Birch 
and Mountain Ash. 

We think our Alaska is wonderful and 
for an oldtimer like myself (here 31 years) 
there is no country tike it. So, we -try to 
boost the frozen North as you Easterners 
call Alaska.—(Mrs.) FRED W._ KIEL, 
(Alaska ) 


Hobbies of a Kansan 


To the Editor: 
FTER reading your editorial requesting 
letters about hobbies or plant collee- 
tions in the February issue, I decided to 
write you about my own. 

My favorite hobby is wildflowers. -I al- 
ways enter named wildflowers in the flori- 
cultural department of the Kansas Free 
Fair, not for the prize as much as the 
love of gathering and naming them. And 
what a thrill I get when I find a flower 
for the first time and discover its name. 
(By the way I want to mention how proud 
I am of the beautiful wildflower book by 
Homer D. House which [I won by sending 
in 41 subscriptions to FLOWER Grower. It 


is going to be a wonderful help. It paid 
for all my efforts.) 

I have 170 varieties of pressed wildflow- 
ers with common and _ botanical names. 
This is the way I press my flowers. When 
out riding I always take a heavy magazine. 
If I discover a pretty wildflower I press 
it at once by putting it carefully in the 
magazine and sitting on the magazine the 
rest of the journey home. I was much 
surprised to hear that this is the same 
method used by Professor Quinlan of Kansas 
State College. When I arrive home I put 
the wildflowers between newspapers and 
place them under a heavy book and leave 
them indefinitely, perhaps until winter, 
when I can’t get out to hunt any more. 
Then I mount them on regular botany 
paper and put them in my botany book. 
The flowers hold their color so much bet- 
ter if pressed as soon as cut. 

In the fall of the year Kansas highways 
are lined with Goldenrod, Ironweed, fall 
Asters, Kansas Gayfeather, many species 
of Sunflower and all kinds of smaller flow- 
ers. I usually find between 150 and 160 
varieties. Perhaps, some Kansas_ people 
may be surprised to hear that, but we 
don’t find anything if we don’t look for it. 

This is one hobby. I have 27 scrapbooks 
on various subjects such as gardens, trees, 
birds, insects and pests, Narcissi, Tulips, 
Lilies, Peonies, Irises, Roses, Reinisch Rose 
Garden, flower shows, annuals, and many 
others.—(Mrs.) W. B. Miis, (Kans.) 


Seedling Dahlias the Second Year 


To the Editor: 


OUR March number was full of mate- 

rial on single or miniature Dahlias, 
so I must tell you my experience with some 
last summer. I[ bought a_ package of 
Vaughan’s best seed and they came into 
bloom very early and bloomed until frost 
took them. When I dug them, I expected 
some little finger tubers but instead had 
two bushels of fine big ones that have kept 
splendidly. I’m looking forward to lovelier 
blooms this year. The greatest drawback 
[ had was insects which kept me busy 
spraying. Sometimes I had to hand pick 
some.—(Mrs.) C. S. Barrett, (II1.) 
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THE COVER PICTURE. 


France, he went into the Tulip fields outside the 
city and made the photograph used on our cover— 
just for the love of it. For then, as now, his great 
est desire was to create a beautiful picture as a 
means of self expression, 
ning at the age of 18 he tramped from his homeland, 
Transylvania, to Sicily and crossed. to North Africa 
to paint. Later he went to Paris. 
and photographed each one he sketched. 

making soon captured his imagination. 
He has been in the United States only seven months 
but already he has covered 7,000 miles to photograph 
in Hollywood, New Mexico, New Orleans, Florida, 
and elsewhere. Some of his work appears currently 
in class magazines, 


When Andre de Dienes 
painter and photographer in Paris, 


He is only 26. Begin- 


He did landscapes 
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—BOSTON HERALD 











ND critics all over the coun- 
try echo the same opinion of 
this book for gardeners by a real 
gardener—the story of how one 


of Westchester’s most 


enchant- 


ing gardens came into being, to- 
gether with a thousand sugges- 


tions, 
and unfailing _ taste, 
equally beautiful gardens, 
or small, can be created. 
fusely 
graphs 


and specially 


] 


based on hard experience 
of how 


arge 


Pro- 


illustrated with photo- 
prepared 


charts to be used as a guide in 
solving individual garden prob- 


lems. 


$3.00. 


Mrs. Whitman 
advise you on- 


Designing and placing the 


garden; walls; hedges; 
paths; pergolas; color 
combinations; planting 
schedules, etc. It’s all in 
her new book, Within 
My Garden Walls, and 
she shows you that you 


don’t need ‘‘green hands’’ 
or the ‘‘gardener’s touch”’ 
to work miracles in your 





garden. 
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by Georgia Squiers Whitman 


WITHIN MY 
GARDEN WALLS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 2 W. 45th ST., NEW YORK 


— 




















In all sizes from 12 to 18 
inch up to 5 to 6 foot 
specimens 
ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOT 
The French Lilac is one of 
our specialties. It has been 
for many years. We be- 
lieve our collection is now 
one of the largest and most 
comprehensive in the en- 

tire world. 


An offer that includes 
5 beautiful lilacs, 
true to name. 
Chas. Joly fine double red 
Katherine Havemeyer one 


5 different kinds. 


FRENCH 
Hybrid 


LILACS 


WE HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK 
IN MORE THAN 60 OF THE 
CHOICEST VARIETIES 


TO READERS OF 
FLOWER GROWER 
WE MAKE A 


SPECIAL FLOWER 
GROWER OFFER 


2 of the world's 12 bes# lilacs. 


All labeled and guaranteed 


purple. 
of the best double variegated pinks, 


Miss Ellen Willmott best double white. 


President Grevy one of the 


best double blues. 


Souv. de Ludwig Spaeth one of the best single reds. 


All 5 in a nice 12 to 
All 5 in a nice 18 to 
All 5 in @ strong 2 


BEAUTIFUL 


to $8 ft. 


18 in. grade $2.75 Prepaid in U, 8. 
24 in. grade $3.75 Prepaid in U, 8. 
grade $5.75 Express Collect 


CATALOG IN COLORS 


PEONY B R A N D Farms, INC. 


134 E. DIVISION 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















At last the most complete book 


telling the fascinating story 
of plant life 





THE WATCHER 
AT THE NEST 
by 
Margaret Morse Nice 


Every gardener will find 
this a unique, appealing 
and enlightening chronicle 
of bird behavior and per- 


sonality, written with 
humor, charm and au- 
thority. 

Giimstrated .....0e.s% $2.50 











THE WORLD 
of 
PLANT LIFE 


by 
CLARENCE J. HYLANDER 
The author takes you through 


the entire realm of plant life... 
from the organisms on the ocean 
floor . . . up the sheer sides of 
moss-covered cliffs . . . through 
quiet marshland vegetation .. . 
to the familiar flowers and trees 


of our American fields, forests 
and deserts. Mr. Hylander clas- 
sifies and dliscusses virtually 


every type of plant now extant 
in this country; he tells of their 
physiology, their habits, their 
uses, and their various unique 
and specialized structures which 
enable them to exist in specific 


environments. 722 pages, in- 
cluding index—more than 300 
pages of photographs = 

and line drawings. Price $7.50 


Order from your bookstore or from 


THE 
60 Fifth Avenue 


in 


MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, N. Y. 
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BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, 


the Safe, Harmless, 


Effective Way with 


Don’t throw sticks or stones at dogs to 
keep them out of your garden this sum- 
mer! Spray the frequented places with 
DOGZOFF, guaranteed dog repellent and 
rid your garden of dog nuisance and an- 
noyance. Safeguard costly evergreens, 
shrubs, flowers, trees, lawns with effec- 
tiva DOGZOFF; non-irritating, non-poison- 
ous, harmless. Breaks dogs of their bad 
habits—keeps them from places they are 
not wanted. Get a 60c bottle (usually a 
season’s supply) at your dealer, or order 
direct 69c prepaid. (Ohio add 2c tax) 
Available also in pints, quarts and 
larger sizes. Write Dept. FG 5. 


MOSQUITOZOFF 


Enjoy your garden to the fullest extent 
by protecting yourself against mosqui- 
toes, black flies, midges and other in- 
sects. Use MOSQUITOZOFF — pleasant, 
effective. At your dealer’s in flat, con- 
venient bottles, purse size, 1 oz., 2 oz. 


Inc. 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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HORMODIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER 


in 3 Strengths 


to simplify the rooting of cuttings 


Since cuttings differ in their capacity to form roots, 
Hormodin Powder has been developed in three 
strengths for application to the broad field of prop- 
agation of plant life from cuttings. 


POWDER NO.1. Forcarnations, chrysanthemums, 
poinsettia, rose, and many other house, garden, 
and greenhouse plants. 


POWDER NO. 2. For iess sensitive species, which 
comprise many of the semi-woody types and many 
of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3. For most of the evergreens, and 
privet, hibiscus, commercial fruiting apple and the 
flowering crabs. 

The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin Pow- 
der is a simple procedure. The cutting is first 
dipped in water to moisten the stem, then dipped 
into the powder before being placed in the prop- 
agating medium. 








Ask your dealer today for the 
COMBINATION PACKAGE 


(Supply of Powder No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3) 
packed in one carton 75¢ 


Booklet on Request 


MERCK & CO. Inc., RAHWAY, N. J. 
, Manufacturing Chomish 


New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ St. Louis 
In Canada: 
Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 








= Ith Fun to Spray 
: the Ho1EGun Way 


# yee 





NO MIXING—NO PUMPING. Simply 
HOZE-GUN to your Garden Hose, 
ridge, turn on water and spray! 

Demand TRIOLOiID COLLOIDAL CARTRIDGE! 
The ONLY All-Purpose Colloidal Cartridge. TRIO- 
— controls Chewing and Sucking Insects, also 
TuNngUsS,. 

We are the ONLY manufacturers of 
line of COLLOIDAL Cartridges. 


attach our 
insert our Cart 


a complete 
They enter quickly 


into suspension, spread more evenly, stick tighter, 
and are almost invisible on the foliage. 
Our 12 types of COLLOIDAL Car- 


tridges fit any cartridge-type Sprayer: 


Arsenate of Lead rE 
Red Copper Oxide 8. Pyrethrum 
Dormant Oil 9. Mercuroloid 


‘. Nicotine 
2. 
3. 
. Japanese Beetle 10. Sulfur 
6. 


Bordeaux 11. Rotenone 
12. Trioloid 


35e Each—3 for $1.00—$4.00 Doz. 


Hy-Grade HOZE-GUN, Chrome 

finish. Transparent Cartridge $4.50 
Chamber, with any 3 Cartridges Postpaid 
postpaid 


it your 
Accept no substitutes...Ask for free literature ff 


HY-GRADE COLLOIDAL 


INSECTICIDE CO., INC. 
109th St., at Jamaica Ave. 
RICHMOND HILL, L. I., N. Y, 


COLLOIDAL 
CARTRIDGES 


Deodorant 





dealer's or from us, 

















The Readers’ 


White Lady Slipper Again 


Dear Dr. Yarian: 

I was interested in your article on Or- 
chids in the September (1938) issue of 
THE FLower Grower. The white Lady- 


Slipper or Cypripedium is quite plentiful 
in woodlands or northeastern Maine. It is 
found usually in tracts of evergreens, in 
acid soil. Sometimes it is discovered in 
swampy land; again, in dry rocky sections. 
I have transplanted this species but it has 
than 


never survived more two years.— 
(Mrs.) Frep A, SMITH, (Me.) 
To the Editor: 

N the Readers’ Own Corner of the Feb- 


FLOWER GROWER, I saw 
the white form of 


ruary issue of 
a letter regarding 
Cypripedium acaule. 

Not far from my home is a wild section 
of land which we call “The Plains.” <A 
century ago it was heavily wooded, White 
Pine being predominant, and today the old 
roads and others made by huckleberry 
pickers, ete., offer great opportunities for 
nature lovers. 

Along one of these old roads in partic- 
ular I find hundreds of Moceasin Flowers, 
and have found more than one pure white. 
L remember especially a very large speci- 
men with a very long stem and a beautiful 


white flower. I left it where it stood but 
the next year I could not find it again.— 
F. B. Hopers, (N. Y.) 


No McFarland Story, No Sale! 


To the Editor: 

reference to the letters about Dr. Me- 
Farland’s articles in your magazine, I 

would like to add one more, 


For years I have been buying FLOWER 
GROWER on the newsstand but I always 
look first to see if there is anything by 
Dr. MeFarland, because I buy it for his 
articles. They never fail to inspire me 
to dig deeper in the plant world. And 


his delightful sense of humor is most heart- 
ening in a sometimes weary world.—NELL 


J. YEoMANS, (IIL) 
To the Editor: 
HE March number has just arrived. 
I turn as far as the lower corner of 
The Readers’ Own Corner, when there ap- 
pears an ill-considered word against the 
writings of J. Horace MeFarland. This 


provokes a protest, being a second offense! 
No doubt a reader has a right to the sort 
of articles he likes. He should go where 
they are to be had. Which is just my own 
reason for becoming a reader of THE FLow- 
ER GROWER. 

One of the chief reasons for subseribing 
was the promised present series of articles 
by Dr. MeFarland. Your objector opines 
that new is needed. To 


something me, 
though reading him for many years, Dr. 
MecFarland’s articles are the newest pos- 


sible thing in garden writing because they 


are most removed from the novel and sen- 


When writing in reference to any paragraph. or 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly 


page of the magazine in which the item 


Own Corner 


sational, the ‘“‘mixed-feed” and “should” 
types and the “poke-in-the-ribs” reminder 
sort of thing. Better than any others they 
bring to us the essence of garden apprecia- 
tion. They take us behind the scenes and 
make the consideration of every 
every twig or tree, even a_ Rose, 
mirable personal experience. 

I like THe FLOWER GROWER very much 
and congratulate you on the magazine you 
are making of it—CLaupEe A. Barr, (S.'D.) 


blossom, 
an ad- 


To the Editor: 
Kk are enjoying THe FLOWER GROWER 
very much, and especially like Dr. 
MeFarland’s articles. His stories on Roses 


are worth the price of the magazine, 
though it’s all fine —L. M. McFarbanp, 


(Ohio ) 


Last Lines of the Poem 


To the Editor: 
N reading my March FLOWER GROWER 
Queries & Answers department, [I came 


upon the poem “The Lord Planted A Gar- 
den,” by Dorothy F. Gurney, sent in by 
Chas. J. Linn of Indiana for Mrs. John C. 


Darnell of Texas, 

There is another verse to the poem which 
[ happen to have and wish you might men- 
tion. Here it is: 


For He broke it for us in the garden 

Under the olive trees, 

Where the Angel of Strength was the 
warden 

And the soul of the World found ease. 


This is a truly beautiful poem and as 
you read it all through you will see that 
the last verse is one of the best.—(Mkrs.) 
Cuas. R. CoNANT, ( Mass.) 


Every Copy Saved 
To the Editor: 


yy line with the suggestion on page 91 
of the February issue, I am_ sending 
you the names of a few friends who garden 
and raise flowers, in the hope that you 
may be able to secure their subscriptions 


by the medium of sample copies. I would 
estimate that 75 per cent of this list will 
subseribe. 

Some of them have evinced an interest 


in my copies of FLOWER GROWER, but since 
[I have saved all of my copies during the 
past ten years and have them bound by a 
bookbinder each spring, I have never per- 
mitted any of my friends to take any of 
my issues, as I have been afraid that I 
would lose a copy and thus spoil my chain. 
In a way I might be called selfish, but I 
consider my bound volumes as a veritable 
encyclopedia, and would not want to have 
any break in the continuity. 

I bought FLowerR GRoweER on the news- 
stand for many years, and for more years 
than I would care to mention I have been 
a subscriber, and although I’m not trying 
to throw any bouquets, [ consider it the 
supreme magazine of its kind published 
today, and I have read prattically every 
gardening magazine published in this coun 
try.—WiILFRED T. Harris, ( Mo.) 


inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
the name of inquirer, and the month and 


appears, 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER 


AY finds the vegetable garden in 
a state of great activity. Al- 
ready lettuce, onions and rad-| 


ishes have grown to a stage ready for 
the table and spinach, carrots, beets, peas, 
and others of the hardier vegetables are 
coming through the ground in no un- 
certain manner. 

Early May is by no means immune to 
frosts, and so we must use our best judg- 
ment when to plant beans, corn, cucum- 
bers and other vegetables that are easily 
killed by frost. 

Cabbage plants are safe at this time, 
but if tomato, eggplant, pepper 


and pi- | 





mento plants are put in the open garden | 


in early May, some means of protection 
should be at hand when frost threatens, 
else we may lose not only the plants, 
but the time we have spent getting them 
to that stage, as well as delaying their 
appearance on the menu. Quart berry 
boxes, put by from year to year, make 
excellent protection for small plants, and 
as one fits snugly into another they are 
easily stored away when we are through 
with them. 

Broccoli is gaining favor year by year 





with the home gardeners, many of whom | 
previously had the idea that it was diffi- 


cult to raise. It is grown as easily as 
cabbage, and in fact, ‘the plants resemble | 
cabbage plants to such an extent that | 
it is an easy 
the other at transplanting time. Broe- 
eoli plants should be set out early in 
May because they are rather slow to ma- 


ture. Cauliflower plants, which also look 
like cabbage plants, should be in line 


for planting in early May. 

It has been pointed out at various 
times in this department, that to be a 
successful gardener one must always be 


looking ahead, not only weeks _ but 
months. In early May when parsnip 
and salsify are planted, we look ahead 


perhaps until next January or February, 
or until such time that a thaw permits 
digging the roots. Of course, these vege- 
tables may be used in late fall, but the 
good old-fashioned idea is that of leav- 
ing them in the ground until early spring 
to find them at their best. Although we 
may not eare greatly for the parsnip, 
that vegetable usually is planted for the 
satisfaction one gets in going to the gar- 
den in midwinter with a spade to get 
vegetables. 


LTHOUGH early potatoes frequent- 
ly are planted through April, it 
is not at all unusual for them to 
get nipped by frost. However, they will 
sprout again with but little more harm 
than that of putting them back a few 
weeks. There is but small danger of 
frost damaging potatoes planted in May, 
and so there is a fairly good chance of 


having new potatoes and peas, fresh from | 


the garden, by July 4th. 


| 


matter to confuse one with 





Onions are easily raised from seed, but 


if they were not sown in April it should 
now be done without further delay. Some 
gardeners prefer onion plants, while 


(Continued on page 253) 
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Said Dorothy ee: 7 must confess 
My garden surely is a mess 
No matter how | work or fight 
Nothing ever turns out right : 


*Now, Fannie dear, 
You have success in all you do 
You never seem to hurry or toil 
It's either my luck or just my soil” » 


just look at you 


Sed Fannie Gov: “i's MAGIC, dear, 
Come see the way | work it here 
For gardens only have @ chance 
By Careful planning in advance * 
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"This SHOWS the things you want to know 
To-make a stubborn garden grow 
And each task takes a meaning new 


And doubt 


“Now Dorothy you'll have MAGIC, too 
and worry will all be through. wai 
When you get your methods at a glance 
When you SEE the thing you need to da” To waste your time there is no chance 


s Dorothy now “It worked for me 
fen ay | do agree 

uccess in any situation 

Depends on proper information.” 


DOROTHY WAS RIGHT SUCCESS MEANS KNOWING HOW 
THE BOOK OF 


Soon enabled her to spend all her spare time in her garden for with this book she needed 


no tedious study. 
she could not fail to understand. 


It showed her in pictures and, explained so simply yet completely, that 


She did not have to worry about doing things at the right time for a calendar reminded 
her of the things needed and gave her day by day instruction. 


The loose leaf binder held all her clippings and notes. 


to use it right in the garden. 


Its waterproof cover enabled her 


If she forgot for a moment, all she needed was a glance at 


the complete cross index and instantly she knew. 

It told her how to select her plants and have a garden free from insects and disease, with 
every plant in its proper soil and location. The information covered every garden purpose 
from planting a seed or a large tree to mixing concrete or building a greenhouse. 


THE BEST BOOK EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE HOME GARDENER 
IT SHOWS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU HOW—IT TELLS YOU WHEN. 
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$3.50 Postpaid 


21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 


Planning Trees and Perennials and 
Construction Shrubbery Annuals 
Equipment Evergreens Water Gardens 
Fertility Vines Window Boxes 
Lawns Hedges House Plants 
Propagating Acid Plants The Amateur 
Planting and Roses Greenhouse 
Pruning Bulbs Pest Control 
Rockery 


CHARTS AND LISTS 
FOR ALL PURPOSES HUNDREDS OF 
LARGE PICTURES 


COMPLETE CROSS INDEX 
A CALENDAR OF DAILY INSTRUCTION 





EXAMINE 





YOU TAKE NO RISK 
IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


GARDEN AID CO., 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed find 3.50. Send me The Book of Garden 
Magic postpaid. If I return it in 5 days in good 
condition you are to immediately send back my 
money plus the postage paid to return it, 























over thirty 








E otty’s Roses 
Won 


First 
strongest competition at the New 
York and Philadelphia Shows. 

If you are going to buy roses 
why not get the best? 

Our Special Flower Show Offer 
will give one each of ten different 
hardy roses for $5.00, two year 
dormant plants. 

Send for Our 


Flower Show Circular. 


Box 15, Madison, New Jersey 
Serving Gardeners for 35 Years 


Prizes in the 


9 


CHAS. H. 
TOTTY 
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DECORATIVE 


That's Lincraft 4 New 


“TOWN 


and 







COUNTRY” 


FENCE 


the charm 
of this 
gate is 

followed 
thruout 


the popular 


FREE! 
New LINCRAFT 
FENCE and 
RUSTIC 
PRODUCT BOOK 
113 Illustrations 
and prices. 
Send Your Name 
to— 








“TOWN and COUNTRY" 


priced fence for everyone 


NEW JERSEY FENCE CO. 


BURLINGTON, N. J. 
WATERVLIET, N. Y. 
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Furnished in natural wood 
or painted green or white, 
in 6 heights including the 
smart new 18” height 
adapted to edging lawns 
and flower beds. 

Many ornamental effects 
are possible with TOWN 
AND COUNTRY Fence by 
scalloping tops ina gentle 
curve or staggering pick- 
ets up and down. 

Very popular because of 
it's low price and long 
service. Easily erected on 
flat or sloping grounds. 














1 Logan Ave. 








WESTERVILLE, O. 





A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Mattie ApNey Hartzoc, (8. C.) 


Now the bright morning star, day’s 
harbinger, 

Comes dancing from the east, and 
leads with her 

The flowery May, who 
green lap throws 

Tle yellow 


Primrose. 


from her 


Cowslip and the pale 


—MIron 


May 1—I picked Pansies this morning 
and arranged them in low bowls to be 
placed by the bedside of sick. They’re 
easy to arrange if own foliage and buds 
are used too, using small “frogs.” 

While in the garden I noticed Oxalis 
borders, white and pink, and blue Linum 
masses of bloom; both close in the after- 
noon. Veroniea and Anchusa—Dropmore 
and Myosotidiflora—are sending up 
spikes of blue. There is yellow of Calen- 
dulas, Wallflowers, Hemerocallis, Colum- 
hines, Snapdragons, Gaillardias, Prim- 
roses, Irises—Pluie D’Or, Geo. P. Baker, 
and others—and rose-pink of Verbena, 
Painted Daisies, Dianthus Pinks and 
Peonies. 


May 2—We were out early to enjoy 
the birds and see what new Roses had 
opened since yesierday; there were Mme. 
Cochet-Coehet, Duquesa de Penaranda, 
Texas Centennial and Dainty Bess. 

I eut withered flowers about and re- 
moved dead leaves and weak stems. We 
want plants to bloom on and on and it 
takes more strength to produce seed than 
flowers. <A little food added and eulti- 
vation helps. 

We staked the Delphiniums, tying the 
plants to the stakes loosely with raffia; 
the new shoots and foliage will soon hide 
the stakes. Our next Delphinium will 
be Pink Sensation. 

Dead flower heads on Columbines were 
pinehed off for the roots will grow larger 
if seed are not allowed to form; and 
sulphur and lime were put around per- 
ennial Phlox whieh have bottom leaves 
vellowing (and all the time I was wish- 
ing it had been possible for me to motor 
with two sisters and a party that left 
this morning for California). 


May 4—With such thunder yesterday 
we hoped for rain but only had a light 
shower. 

Many Roses planted in the fall have 
bloomed and Amelia Earhart put out 
after Christmas has buds. Our first 
bloom on a Tree Rose opened this morn- 
ing—Miss Rowena Thom. The orange- 
scarlet Polyantha, Gloria Mundi, is love- 
ly. Rugosa Rose Vanguard, a_ large 
double golden-salmon, makes fine flowers 
for cutting. 


May 5—I motored with others to a 
city where we judged at a flower show. 
The feature for this interesting show was 
“Gardens of Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow.” [I was one of the judges of 
annuals and perennials. One person had 
forty-one perennials labeled and well- 
grown, 








I had tea at a college friend’s in that 
city and the thing I admired most in 
her beautiful garden was a large orna- 
mental Maidenhair tree (Ginkgo biloba) 
with tropical looking ferny foliage. 


May 7—Today we transplanted Zin- 
nias for color harmony. I eut Roses each 
day with long stems, picking off leaves 
that show blackspot; and powder with 
Massey dust every ten days. 

There is so much to do with weeds 
coming up and pruning to be done! But 
as we look around and observe “All Na- 
ture” putting on a beautiful show we 
enjoy doing our bit. 


May 8—It’s cool after rain last night. 
Water Snowflakes, Water-Poppies, and 
Lilies are blooming in the pools and if 
well fed will continue to bloom, and the 
leaves of Lotus are standing on tall stems 
with rain drops bouncing on them with 
the breeze, for they shed water, Rambler 
Roses and Spirea Anthony Waterer are 
in bloom and Cornflowers and Larkspurs 
are making beds colorful. 


May 10—’Tis just cool enough to want 
to work in the garden and with moisture 
in the ground the borders need eul‘ivat- 
ine. I divided some bearded Irises 
that have finished blooming, replanting 
in soil rather alkaline than aeid and 
supplied with humus, and sent some 
labeled to friends (when one has Iris 
there is soon enough to supply the coun- 
try). We took up clumps of American 
Beauty color Painted Daisies that we 
wanted in a special place—had them 
spaded with earth on the roots, ent off 
the flowers and buds but not the foliage, 
and will keep watered. 

Out of the vegetable garden we are 
having carrots, onions, turnip salad, Irish 
potatoes, ete. We set out plants of 
bell-pepper and eggplant and began prun- 
ing tomatoes. 


May 12—Good soil makes weeds grow 
as well as plants. We had to pull grass 
and weeds out between flagstones where 
Portulaca is coming on. 

Many birds are after the Mulberries 
—brown thrashers have their whole fami- 
lies on the ground; the young birds are 
smaller but have spots just like the old 


ones, 


A cow got out—it was ours—and just 
a bite or two of hers took the Lily buds 
we've been waiting a year for. 


May 14—It rained in the night and 
newly set out plants are looking fine— 
the Painted Daisies put out the other 
day in large clumps have not wilted. The 
ground is. not too wet and one wants to 
plant skips while it is cloudy and every 
now and then showers. The colored man 
said he hung up a snake and that brought 
rain. We find there are annuals that 
will bloom in semi-shade, as Asters, Snap- 
dragons, and Forget-me-nots. 


May 15—It is real cool; with the wind 
blowing, the leaves of Eleagnus and white 
Poplar are showing a “silver lining.” 

We gazed at a beautiful sight: a field 
of Poppies at a neighbor’s. She told us 
it was interesting to watch the Poppies 
as the petals gradually drop during the 
day and at evening no bloom is seen. The 
next morning there is a sheet of color 
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again. 
a well-drained loam soil. 
it is best to cut them with a sharp knife 
early in the morning as blooms begin 


Poppies like a sunny location 1n 
For the house 


to open. Re-cut them in the house and 
burn the eut surface with a flame. 


May 17—One of: the main things to do 
in the garden at this time is to prune, so 
plants won’t get out of bounds. We 
transplanted Violets; they like a sandy 
soil. We'll have to watch for red-spider. 

As I eut Golden Marguerites (An- 
themis) and blue Veronica, which ar- 
range beautifully together, I noticed that 
bright red Hollyhocks so tall and stately, 
make a pleasing picture by the green 
and white Ribbon Grass. 


May 18—We went in the evening to 
look at the Mimosa leaves “asleep,” and 
saw that one Euonymus nearby, which is 
blooming, has one limb infected with 
scale. We have many Euonymus bushes 
and have been delighted that we haven’t 
had this blight. We'll not run the risk 
of its spreading. It’s late to use miscible 





oil, so in the morning I shall have the | 


beautiful shrub sawed to the ground and 
all leaves, ete., raked up and burned. 
Then we will seatter lime-sulphur on the 
vround. 


May 25—lIt’s nice to get raspberries off 
the vines in the mornings in all their 
dewy sweetness. It gets hot during the 
day and is so dry we are trying to keep 
plants alive by soaking. I am beginning 
to cut Honesty stalks and hanging them 
in the basement—the outside covering on 
each side of the septums rubs off. Dry 
foliage of Daffodils, not 
put on Rose beds and good soil spread 
on this to aet as mulch. It is best not 
to use fertilizer on new Roses that were 
planted a few months ago but the good 
earth ought to help and not hurt. A muleh 
will keep down weeds and keep the 
vround from drying. 

We cut large buds of Regal Lilies yes- 
terday and placed them in purple and 
red ink and in coloring matter; today we 
lave containers of pink, red and laven- 
der Lilies. 

We gathered the first beans and squash 
from the garden, always an event. Bee- 
tles are a menace to beans, perforating 
ind killing the leaves. We sprinkle to- 
baceo dust under the plants every few 
days to combat this. 


May 31—We’re having showers and 
's cool enough for a fire to feel good! 
Nain Lilies (Zephyranthes rosea) are 
howing blossoms the first time this year. 
Some one gave me cuttings of Golden 
(limber Rose (Mrs. Arthur Curtiss 
James). I placed two or three eyes 
ith the leaves removed below the soil 
nd trimmed the leaves of the eyes above 
round. (These were kept watered and 
ted nicely, though one has best luck | 

this section with Rose cuttings put 

it in November, December, or January 
ien root growth is encouraged and top 
owth retarded). This climber likes full 
in and after weil established bears ex- 
site long-stemmed yellow Roses. It 
es best not pruned except to take out 
ery old wood. 


diseased, was | 
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REPELS DOGS, 


DOGS—CATS—ANTS, and other insect pests, do not like it. It repels them—it chases 
them away. There are many uses for FUME-OGEN in the control and elimination of 
household and garden pests and soil insects. In the home—Drives out ants, roaches, ete. 
In the garden—Controls ants, snails, etc. Packed in handy shaker can—price, 50c. 
If unable to obtain from your dealer, write us. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


401 OGEN BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
OGEN PRODUCT—IT MUST BE 


IF IT'S AN 


GOOD 











SWORD FLOWERS! 


Grow great, long-stemmed Gladiolus. Grow giant-flowered 
spikes of salmon pink PICARDY. Grow chaste, white 
MAID OF ORLEANS and dainty lavender MINUET. 
Grow golden LA PALOMA, buff WASAGA and the mag- 
nificent red DR. BENNETT. 

We can send you 100 blooming size bulbs for $1.00 but 
we'd rather send you firm, plump, prime No. 1 bulbs, the 
size that grows the nicest flowers, at 12 for 35c. or 36 for 
$1.00 or 100 for $2.50. 


DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS, Box 941, Clayton, N. J. 





















AX Mows Your Lawn 
2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor... Then, - 


change Power Attachments ac- 


pul 
cording to the job. With the |, tesa 
catenins _ ———==y | “Solving Sin Up 







Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 


has been making country homes truly “Homes 









| keep Problems of 









in the Country.” 
| the Country Home GRAVELY MFG. CO. 80x 553 dUNBAR W.VA 
| YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVEL 


TRACTOR - MOWER 
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Tropical Nymphzas make large leaves and 
the blooms stand up above the water. This is 
the very popular Blue Beauty (left). Sunrise 

(below) has Chrysanthemum-yellow flowers 


Selecting the Best Waterlilies 


F there is any place where a_ plant 

should pay its way with healthy 

growth and bloom, it is 
in the Lily pool. We all like to experi- 
ment a bit in the “dirt” garden. If a 
new Rose or a much-publicized perennial 
proves disappointing, we aren’t greatly 
concerned, The old reliables keep our 
beds and borders colorful. 

Kut the average garden pool affords 
space for a half-dozen or fewer Lilies; 
consequently there is no room for floral 
“slackers.” 

Important questions to consider about 
any Waterlily are: Does it bloom freely? 
How long do the flowers remain open 
each day? How long is the season of 
bloom? Does it grow compactly or does 
it ramble? What size does the plant 
attain? 

Too many pool owners make the mis- 
take of planting only hardy varieties. 
Try a blue tropical this year if you have 
never grown tender Lilies; you won’t be 
without one again. Hardy Nympheas 
are at their best in the North, while the 
tropical kinds naturally delight in the 
sunshine and warmth of the South. How- 
ever, there are varieties of both 
tvpes that will do well practieally any- 
where in the country. 

Hardy Lilies are essential for an early 
start in the bloom parade. They begin 
after the water warms 
up in spring, and continue with more or 
less freedom until autumn. In southern 
areas (and other sections, in limited de- 
eree) there is a decline in bloom when 
midsummer heat arrives, some varieties 


renerous 


LOC rd 


flowering soon 
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stopping altogether. By this time the 
tropical sorts are ready to carry om with 
a profusion of fine, large flowers borne 
continuously, day after day until stopped 
by frost. Your pool should, therefore, 
have both types, so that you may enjoy 
not only the widest variations in color 
and form of flowers, but also the longest 
possible season. 


Hardy Nymphezas 


ARDY Waterlilies may be divided 
roughly into two groups, American 
varieties and Marliae hybrids. Most of 


the American varieties—known among. 
commercial growers as “odorata type” 


Lilies—are selected forms of our natives, 
Nymphza odorata and N. tuberosa, or 
hybrids between the two. They are un- 
excelled for sweet fragrance and for 
clarity and delicacy of color in the pink 
varieties. 

Unfortunately, there are certain faults 
that must limit their use. The buds open 
early in the morning, but usually close 
by noon. The plants make long, ram- 
bling rhizomes and need space to colon- 
ize in order to bloom well. Even under 
ideal conditions they are not so florifer- 
ous as the better Marliac varieties. 

Their undesirable characteristics are 
especially noticeable in warm climates. 
I well recall how beautifully the variety 
Rose Arey grew at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where I spent two pleasant summers at 
aquatic nurseries. In natural ponds with 
room to ramble and cool water over it, 
the Lily was superb, blooming well into 


September. I rated it as the best of 
the hardy pink Nympheas. But when | 
brought plants of this and other odorata 
varieties back to my pools in Tennessee, 
they seldom bloomed after July 1, un 
less we had exceptionally cool summers. 
A professional grower in Southern Cali- 
fornia wrote me that he also found the 
odorata Lilies to be “spring bloomers.” 


OR naturalizing, however, these Amer- 
ican varieties usually prove satisfac- 
tory even in the South—probably because 
the water in large ponds and lagoons does 
not heat up as it does in concrete Lily 
pools, 

Rose Arey is the best in this group and 
a really good Lily for the North and East. 
Pink Opal, a refined form of N. odorata 
rosea, the pink Cape Cod Waterlily, is 
also well liked. Eugenia de Land has 
exquisite flowers, lighter tinted than those 
of Rose Arey but otherwise similar. It 
is not a free bloomer. Venusta, W. B. 
Shaw, Mrs. C. W. Thomas and Helen 
Fowler offer various tones of pink and 
are worth while wherever odorata varie- 
ties do well. Richardsoni, Hopatkong 
and Rose Magnolia—the first two white 
and the last pink—make giant plants that 
thrive in deep water; they are useful for 
naturalizing in lakes but not for plant- 
ing in pools. 

Besides these named sorts, there are 
of course the wild types of N. odorata 
and N. tuberosa. Thousands are dug 
from Florida and Louisiana swamps and 
shipped north each spring for the cheap 
pet shop and ten-cent-store trade. As 
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Hardy Waterlilies are available in all colors 
except blue. The sparkling red Gloriosa 
(: ove) is the freest bloomer. Comanche (right) 
Is leader among changeable “sunset” Lilies 
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pool plants they are practically worth- 
less. 

James Brydon is an_ outstanding 
Waterlily, produced in America but trae- 
ing its ancestry back to the Swedish N. 
alba rubra. The globular buds open into 
rosy-crimson flowers of distinetive cup 
shape. The plant is erratic in behavior. 
Given room, it usually does well, but 
there is a tendency for the rhizome to 
branch into many offsets, none of which 
bloom satisfactorily. 


Marliac hybrids. All things consid- 
ered, the Marliae hybrids furnish the 
best Lilies for garden pools. Of sturdy, 
compact growing habit as a rule, they 
produce flowers generously over a long 
season and keep them open for a good 
portion of the day. 

These varieties are something of a 
horticultural mystery. No other hybrid- 
ist has been able to combine the good 
qualities of American, European and 
Asiatie wild Nympheas as did M. Mar- 
liaec at his nurseries in Temple-sur-Lot, 
France, toward the end of the last cen- 
tury. ‘‘New’’ Lilies occasionally of- 
fered in catalogues today often turn out 
to be old Marliae introductions with 
hew names. 

Marliae’s hybrids cover the entire col- 
or range in hardy Waterlilies. Of many 
2ood varieties that I have grown or have 


observed growing, I am listing those 
that deserve top rank. 
White. Gonnere outelasses other 


whites in both appearance and perform- 
ance. The 
tremely double, with green sepals, snow 
white petals and canary-yellow stamens. 
The petals have unusual substance, mak- 
ing the blooms last well. Personally, I 
preter a plant that does not multiply so 
fast (and need dividing so quickly), 
but this characteristic has brought down 
the onee-hiech price, 


massive blossoms are ex- 


When commercial stocks increase, Vin 





ginalis will be heard from. It is a won- 
derful Lily in the few places I have 
seen it. The broad, shell-shaped petals 
give the blooms an appearance distinct- 
ly different from those of Gonnere. 


Yellow. Sunrise is the largest-flow- 
ered hardy Nympheza, but narrow, ecrepe- 
textured petals lend a fragile charm 
not often seen in flowers of such size. 
It exhibits less tendency to go dormant 
in autumn than any other variety I have, 
blooming right into freezing weather. 
The main rhizomes always. winterkill 
in my pools, but the offsets seem hardy. 
They survive and soon reach blooming 
size in spring. There is some dispute 
about the origin of this Lily. The name, 
‘*Sunrise,’’ has been in use little more 
than a deeade, but I agree with the West 
Coast grower who states that this is 
the true stock of Marliac’s N. odorata 
sulphurea grandiflora. 

Less spectacular than Sunrise, but 
still a good yellow, is the very old varie- 
ty, Chromatella. 


‘‘Sunset’’ shades. Under this head- 
ing come those interesting Lilies of amber, 
orange or copper hues, which pre- 
sent light tints upon opening and deep- 
en on succeeding days to rich, dark 
shades. Comanche is my favorite, be- 
cause the color is so ‘‘live’’ it seems to 
glow and the plant makes strong, 
healthy growth. Those who prefer soft- 
er hues will like Paul Hariot. As the 
blossoms of Paul Hariot age, their color 
changes remind one of a peach ripening. 
The plant is less than Co- 
manche. 


Pink. The pinks are so numerous and 
vary so much that it is difficult to pick 
a ‘‘best.’’ Of the pale, blush tints, 
Morning Glory is a deserving favorite; 
and in the deep, rosy shades, Rene Ger- 
ard ranks high. 
ous with large borne on big, 
husky plants. In the medium 

(Continued on page QOS ) 


vigorous 


Both of these are gener- 
blooms 


pinks 
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Garden Tips for May = ™6 xais 


TAKE Sweet Peas. Thin out hardy 
perennial seedlings. 
Sow tender annuals and set out 
hardy ones. 


Spray Roses with stomach poisons for 
caterpillars. 


Cut branches of blooming shrubs now 
for house decoration instead of later by 
pruning. 


Thin Sweet Peas early in May to stand 
four to six inches apart. This will make 
larger plants and finer blooms than if 
plants are crowded. 


Protect Roses against mildew, black 
spot and other leaf diseases by spraying 
early in May with standard materials 
recommended for the purpose, applied on 
the undersides of the leaves. 


Before Peony buds begin to swell stake 
the plants and cut off the side buds with 
a sharp knife to improve the size and 
the quality of the flowers. 


Spray walks and drives with weed 
killers at bi-weekly intervals if weeds 
appear that often, sfarting in early May 
so as to destroy the seedlings. Avoid 
getting the killer close to lawns and 
flower beds. Follow directions on the 
packages. 


Biennials take up space but yield no 
flowers during their first year, as a gen- 
eral rule. A good plan is to sow them 
between the rows of flowers that peter 
out between midsummer and autumn; 
for instance, Oriental Poppy. 


Get after tent caterpillars whose nests 
have been missed earlier in the spring. 
Wipe out those within hand reach with 
coarse burlap, cut off those higher up 
with a pole pruner. Burn them. Spray- 
ing with stomach poisons will rid the 
trees of them all. Lead arsenate is ef- 
fective. 

When earth worms or ‘‘night crawl- 
ers’’ (‘‘walkers’’) make such quantities 
of ‘‘eastings’’ as to injure the lawn you 


may destroy them or at least reduce . 


their numbers enough to cheek the dam- 
age by scattering powdered corrosive 
sublimate (four ounces well mixed with 
24 pounds of dry sand), or prepared ma- 
terials, on the lawn and then thorough- 
ly soaking it into the soil. 


Make nicotine sulphate spraying more 
effective by adding soap suds to it after 
having diluted it according to the direec- 
tions on the package. A lump of soap 
as large as a peach pit dissolved in a 
gallon of the water to be used will be 
about right. If the water is warmed 





Plant Them Now! 


Summer flowering bulbs can be planted as 

soon as danger of frost has passed.  Illus- 

trated, from top to bottom, are: Mont- 

bretia; new Gladiolus Chamouny; Tigridia 

or Shell Flower; Summer Hyacinth (Hya- 

cinthus candicans); and miniature Dahlia, 
McKay’s Purity 


the soap will dissolve more quickly than 
if cold. 


To increase the size of many kinds of 
garden flowers soak the soil with a weak 
solution of nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia (one tablespoonful to a 
gallon of water) one week or at most 
two weeks before the buds would nor- 
mally open. If you make the applica- 
tion much longer ahead than that the 
foliage, instead of the flowers, will grow 
large. 


Nicotine sulphate and pyrethrum ex- 
tracts are both good sprays for plant 
lice and other soft bodied insects such 
as hairless caterpillars when used ae- 
cording to the directions on the pack- 
ages, and as soon as the insects appear. 
They are of little use in controlling 
beetles such as Rose chafer because they 
are not poisonous enough for these crea- 
tures. 


Lightning may almost be expected to 
hit large and tall trees on your property 
during the next five months. You may 
prevent this damage by the use of light- 
ning rods, so if you have such trees 
write to the United States Weather Bu- 
reau at Washington, D. C., for informa- 
tion as to how to proceed or employ a 
competent tree surgeon. 


Pinching back the tips of young plants 
of Snapdragon, Zinnia, Dahlia and others 
whose flowers are used for eutting will 
make the plants bushy and more pro- 
ductive of flowers than if you allow 
them to grow naturally. But you must 
do the pinching while the plants are 
small—six or eight inches high. 


You may lengthen the blossoming 
period of many flowers used for eutting 
by cutting off the flowers as soon as 
they reach attractive size or develop- 
ment, also by removing all that have 
passed their prime. These cuttings will 
prevent the formation of seed, which is 
an exhaustive process, and keep the 
plants still attempting to attain their 
aim—seed formation. 


Ground cover of shallow rooted 
plants is desirable to have for other 
plants whose roots are relatively deep 
in the ground; for instance, Madonna 
Lilies and Oriental Poppies, whose fo- 
liage becomes unsightly soon after flow- 
ering. Good flowers to choose for this 
function are Annual Larkspur, Phlox 
drummondi, Sweet Alyssum, Lobelia eri- 
nus and bedding plants such as Agera- 
tum. 


Pink Hydrangea plants may be made 
to bear blue flowers by making the soil 
in which they are growing slightly acid 
instead of alkaline. The chemical to 
use for this purpose is commercial alu- 
minum sulphate (crude epsom salts) 
seattered on the surface at the rate of 
half a pound to the square yard and then 
thoroughly washed into the soil to the 
depth of a foot or deeper. However, do 
not expect the change to reveal itself 
until next year! 
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Rose beetles are most troublesome in 
sandy soil because their larve feed on 
roots and are, therefore, more 
numerous than where the soil is elayey 
or otherwise heavy. You may reduce their 
numbers by keeping the ground bare 
from late May. until early July—the 
time eggs are laid—and by spraying 
with arsenate of lead (one pound to ten 
gallons of water and one seant pint of 
molasses) applied when the first beetle 
is discovered in early June. 

When sharpening blade tools, such as 
hoes and spades, with a file always push 
and press the tool on the forward stroke 
to make the teeth do good work. At 
the end of each stroke lift the tool clear 
and earry it back for the next push 
stroke. This will prevent breaking the 
file teeth and make them last long. <A 
earborundum wheel is better than a file. 

To prune your shrubs correctly try to 
maintain the natural form of the species 
because thus you maintain the beauty 
of the plant. By doing the eutting close 
to the ground or the main stem from 


2rass 


which a branch is to be removed you 


will avoid leaving prongs sticking up 
to advertise poor workmanship; in faet, 
the bush will not show that pruning has 
been done, except that the bush will 
appear to be well groomed. 

Peach borer kills grafted Flowering 
Almond. If you have any of these love- 
ly shrubs be sure to examine the bases 
of their trunks for gum such as appears 
on peach trees. If there is any with 
sawdust-like stuff in it carefully draw 
it away and look for little holes in the 
bark. When you find one eut away the 
bark with a sharp knife, a little at a 
time, till you discover the direction of 
the burrow. Then follow this to its end 
where you will find a brown headed 
white grub. Kill it. Look for others 
and kill them. The wounds will soon heal. 
This shrub on its own roots (not graft- 
ed) is less likely to be attacked than 
grafted ones. Make other inspections in 
October. 

Black blister beetles 


inch long), often ealled 


(three-quarters 
Aster beetles, 


In the Little Greenhouse 


N most sections of the country, night 
cool-house 
It will 


heating problems in the 

will be over until early fall. 
still be necessary to supply 
gentle heat at night for col- 
lections of tropical plants. 
Since sections vary in their 
minimum outdoor night tem- 
perature, gardeners must be 
guided accordingly. 

In many eases it will be 
found that excessive dampness 
will give a feeling of a raw 
chilly atmosphere not condu- 
ceive to growth. This cireum- 
stance will be experienced in 
some greenhouses much more 
quickly than in others. The low 
situated or sunken pit will 
suffer in this way more quickly 
than one which is situated on 
higher land. This will be noted 


not only before very warm 
weather starts, but at any 
time throughout the summer 


during a long continued spell 
of wet or cloudy weather. Such 
a condition ean be corrected by 
an oceasional slight use of the 
heating system coupled with 
the ventilators opened enough 
to cause a gentle cireulation of air. 

We do not see much written about 
epiphytie plants. I think that mueh 
greater use might be made of them. They 
have many advantages and uses. 

Typical of such are the Bromeliads. 
They have one advantage over the usual 
run of greenhouse subjects. They do 
not need rich soil. They also stand ne- 
glect better than most plants. If the 
greenhouse owner must be absent from 
home for a day or two, his Bromeliads 
will have enough reserve power to return 
quickly to normal when supplied with 
water. These plants gather their suste- 
nance mostly from the atmosphere. 
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There are numerous ways to grow 
them. They may be potted into or- 
chid peat which will act as a support 





Begonia Gustav Lind (Westport Beauty) 
flowers constantly, winter and summer 


as well as a means of holding moisture 
near them, or they can, as is often done, 
be wired to a log, with orchid peat placed 
around their roots. I prefer the flower 
pot method, especially for the kinds 
known as Billbergia and A°chmea, A 
good plant of either one can be used as 
a window plant, or even as an unusual 
vase for cut flowers. This sounds rather 
extraordinary but the leaves are so 
clasped over each other that they form 
containers which will hold water. In 
countries where they are indigenous, their 
‘apacity to collect water has caused some 
other herbs to grow on them. 








are hard to kill with ordinary insecti- 
cides such as arsenate of lead. They are 
best destroyed by sodium flinosilieate 
mixed with equal parts of hydrated lime 
and dusted on the plants in early morn- 
ing before the dew dries. As this poison 
is slow acting, don’t expect immediate 
results, 


Avoid trimming your evergreen hedves 
and specimen evergreen shrubs and trees 
until after the new growths begin to get 
stiff and dark green. If you do it too 
early (while these growths are soft and 
pale) the cut parts may wilt; if too late 
(after the growths are mature—woody) 
the work will be harder to do and the 
stiff ends will be unsightly. 


Iris borers hatch about blooming time 
and make translucent spots and slimy 
trails downward on the leaves. Pinehing 
will destroy the worms. If allowed to 
reach the rootstocks, pull up the affeet- 
ed leaves and dig out the grubs. A hat- 
pin will injure the plants less than will 
a knife. 


J. G. Esson 


There are 40 genera in the family 
of Bromeliads. Some have beautifully 
marked foliage, but those already men- 
tioned along with some species 
of Tillandsia are among the 
most common and the most 
beautiful in flower. The 
flowers arising from the cen- 
ter of the crest, usually in 
spring, includes blue, red and 
yellow in the same eluster. A 
fairly high temperature is re- 
quired, dropping in the win- 
ter nights to 50, at whieh time 
they should be kept rather dry. 
During summer they enjoy 
plenty of light and moisture. 
Most Bromeliads are easily 
propagated by division of 
young crowns which begin to 
grow by the side of the older 
ones that have just passed the 
flowering stage. Divisions soon 
make large plants. 


a important matter in 
greenhouse routine at this 


time will be keeping young 
plants from becoming root 
bound in small sized pots. 


more harmful to 
Carnations if 


Nothing is 
Chrysanthemums and 


they are left too long before being 
given a shift into fresh soil. Their 


wood becomes hard and never again ean 
they be expected to send up fresh growth 
as vigorously as those that are steadily 
receiving all the sustenance they may 
need. 

This month will see bedding plants 
removed from greenhouse and frame to 
their summer quarters. I wonder how 
many have tried as a summer border 
plant the double flowering Begonia sem- 
perflorens Gustav Lind. Healthy stock 
of this flowers persistently throughout 

(Continued on page 261) 
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N the flood of garden books which 

always sweeps across the horticul- 

tural world in the spring, there is 
a group of works of special interest 
to the nature lover and wild flower 
gardener. 

This is quite in line with the recent 
trend in American landscape garden- 
ing away from formality toward the 
natural or naturalistic. 


p=) 


GARDENING IN THE SHADE by H. 
K. Morse. Illustrated. 205 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Son, N.Y.C. $3. 


In this delightful book by an amateur 
who is also an expert, flower lovers will 
find a full, comprehensive and practical 
study of the many problems of garden- 
ing in shady locations. 

Too often plants recommended for use 
in the shade, grow well only under special 
conditions not fully deseribed. Here, 
however, Mrs. Morse starts out in the 
first chapter with a “Shade Table” giv- 
ing the conditions of full shade, light 
shade and half shade. Throughout the 
text the plants suggested are recommend- 
ed with reference to this Shade Table so 
that even the rank amateur need make 
no errors in the placement of plants in 
his shady garden. 

Chapters on soil, planting and culture 
are followed by sections on wild, formal 
and paved shade gardens. Planting for 
birds, for winter color and for sensuous 
enjovment are discussed. Paths, steps, 
water gardens and city shade gardening 
complete the first half of the volume. 

Part II is largely devoted to listed 
plants of various types for varying de- 
grees of shade. These lists are exhaust- 
ive, each plant being listed with color, 
height, blooming date, soil preference, 
degree of shade needed and special re- 
marks. 

Gardening in the Shade is beautifully 
and profusely illustrated with photogra- 
phic reproductions from some of our 
foremost nature photographers. 


A BOOK OF WILD FLOWERS by 
Margaret McKenny and Edith F. 
Johnston. Illustrated with color plates. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y.C. $2. 


Margaret MeKenny, who published in 
1936 a useful handbook on wild flower 
gardening, has now collaborated with the 
artist Edith F. Johnston in this beauti- 
ful little volume which is especially suited 
to children and young people. 

The colored lithographs are ideal for 
stimulating a budding appreciation of 
American wildlings. Botanieally eorrect 
and yet full of the individual grace and 
spirit of each plant and flower, these 
plates are a joy ‘to behold and to study. 
In many eases the natural habitat of the 
plant is suggested by the pine needles, 
dead leaves or wisps of meadow grass 
which Miss Johnston has skillfully woven 
into her design. Seed pods and seeds 
drift across the brief pages of text as 
charming little decorations or tail pieces, 
for this is a pieture book, of course, with 
short, simply phrased descriptions facing 
each illustration. 

The advanced nature lover may want 
the book chiefly for its illustrations, but 
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Looks At Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


the descriptions, which are carefully 
worded so that the youngest reader may 
profit by them, are never juvenile in style 
or content. 

A Book of Wild Flowers is a delicate 
and delicious breath of summer like a 
Tuzzy Muzzy or “A Pitcher of Mignon- 
ette.”’ 


EDIBLE WILD PLANTS by Oliver 
Perry Medsger. Illustrated. 323 pages. 
The Macmillan Company, N.Y.C. $3.50. 


Perhaps there are many flower lovers 
who, like this reviewer, have a_ rustic 
habit of chewing straws, nibbling birch, 
cherry and sassafras twigs and eating 
wild berries and nuts from hedgerows 
and woods. If such there be, they will 
be impatient to obtain a copy of Edible 
Wild Plants. 

In his introduction Dr. Medsger tells 
us that Thoreau once wrote “It takes a 
savage or wild taste to appreciate wild 
fruit.” Being a congenital wild fruit 
eater, I prefer to believe that such a taste 
denotes rather a temperament closely 
attuned to Nature. 

Wild fruits, nuts, seeds, salad plants, 
roots, sugars, and mushrooms are listed 
and described in the first half of the 
book while edible plant hunting in vari- 
ous parts of the United States is the 
subject of the balance of the volume. 

A complete index of edible plants is 
appended with Latin and English names, 
descriptions, habitat, and season of bear- 


ing. 


A GARDENER’S PROGRESS by Fred 
Stoker. Illustrated. 457 pages. G. P. 
Putnam Sons, N.Y.C. $5. 


This is an American edition of an Eng- 
lish garden experience book. It is wittily 
divided into periods of Initiation, Ap- 
prenticeship, Feeling the Way, and Pro- 
gression. Mr. Stoker is a convert to the 
art of gardening and as such gives us 
the benefit of the stages of his develop- 
ment. In no sense, however, are the ex- 
periences recorded of an elementary char- 
acter. This is the book of a gardener of 
distinetion. Like the graceful line draw- 
ings of plants and flowers drawn from 
originals in the author’s own garden, the 
text itself shows perceptive understand- 
ing and wide horticultural experience. 


GARDENS IN THE MODERN LAND- 
SCAPE by Christopher Tunnard. 
Illustrated. 188 pages. The Architec- 
tural Press, London, England. 15s. 


This English work by an Associate of 
the Institute of Landseape Architects 
traces the history of English gardening 
from 1740 to the present day. 

Much emphasis is laid on the functional 
aspects of garden planning as it is related 





to the architecture of our time. 

The problem facing England today 
in the breaking up of some of the fin- 
est private estate parks inte building 
developments is discussed with sugges- 
tions for relandseaping without utter 
destruction of the mellowed beauty de- 
veloped through generations of cher- 

ished care. 

The author, quite naturally horrified at 
the vandalism committed in the name of 
subdivision, believes that a series of chim- 
ney-like apartment buildings concentrated 
at one end of a converted private park 
could house 6,000 people leaving un- 
marred the major part of the original 
park with its superb landseaping and 
rare horticultural specimens. The park 
area would, of course, be reserved for the 
communal use of the residents. 

Though the same problem sometimes 
confronts us here in America in Metro- 
politan areas, the situation here is less 
acute. Our interest therefore will be some- 
what academic perhaps. It is important, 
however, to keep in touch with the trend 
of modern thought overseas and this vol- 
ume gives a real insight into the redis- 
tribution of land which is taking place in 
Great Britain with its consequent de- 
struction of age-old horticultural beauty. 


WITHIN MY GARDEN WALLS by 
Georgia Squiers Whitman. Illustrated. 
165 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y.C. 
Like A Gardener’s Progress, this is a 

personal experience book, but in this case 

of American origin. Mrs. Whitman has a 


superb garden in Westchester County, 
N. Y., as the photographie illustrations 


prove. Her present two acres of gardens 
have been created by herself from a deso- 
late tract of seedling Maples, blackberry 
canes and weeds and she has the gift of 
telling how the miracle of re-creation 
was accomplished and how others can go 
and do likewise. 


PLANT GROWTH SUBSTANCES by 
Hugh Nicol. Illustrated. 108 pages. 
The Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 
N.Y.C. $2. 


This book, on a subject of vital hor- 
ticultural and scientifie interest, is writ- 


ten by the Assistant Bacteriologist, 
Rothamsted Experiment Station, Eng- 
land. Its peculiar value lies in the fact 


that the author has gathered between 
two covers a record of researches made 
throughout the world in this new field. 

Those who have been experimenting 
with root and plant growth substances 
and who have read the various articles 
will want to acquaint themselves with the 
text of Dr. Nicol’s book. 

The first chapter “For the Layman” 
gives an exciting account of the isola- 
tion of the precious auxins A and B and 
of the identification of indole-acetic acid 
as a growth regulating substance. 

In Chapter II the author gives general 
instructions to the amateur on the selee- 
tion and use of commercially offered root 
growth substances to stimulate the root- 
ing of cuttings. 
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From this point on the scientific facts 
of the subject are brought to light with 
sections on synthesis; scientifie results of 
work on effects of the synthetic growth 
substanees; natural sourees from which 
rrowth substances may be obtained; 
chemistry in relation to growth; 
classification and  nomencla- 
ture; their identification, and a 
tabular list of the principal 
substances mentioned in the 
volume, 

Plant Growth Substances is 
a book in which facts are care- 
fully regimented in accessible 
ranks by a scientist who under- 
stands the complicated subject 
in all its phases, and who for- 
tunately also has the gift of 
making his meaning plain to 
the layman who is an earnest 
seeker after greater knowledge. 


THE GARDEN OF LARK- 
SPURS by L. H. Bailey. 
Illustrated. 116 pages. The 

Macmillan Company, N.Y.C. 


$3. 


Here is the third authorita- 
tive book by the versatile Doe- 
tor Bailey in the series begun 
by his The Garden of Gourds 
and The Garden of Pinks. 

A chapter on diseases is con- 
tributed by Leon H. Leonian 
and another on insects and 
other pests by W. E. Blauvelt. 
Separate sections are devoted 
to each of the various types of 
Larkspur. There is a key to 
significant species, and an enu- 
meration (with descriptions) 
of all species eultivated in 
North America. 

Two lovely color plates 
painted by M. J. French illus- 
trate the volume and here are 
also a number of’ beautifully executed 
line drawings. 


LILIES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
by George L. Slate. Illustrated, 258 
pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y.C. 
$3.50. 


It is a pleasure to be able to report 
that an American Lily authority has now 
given us a book on Lilies on which we 
‘an thoroughly depend, be we amateurs 
or specialists. 

Heretofore most of the comprehensive 
works on Lilies have come to us from 
England, where climatie conditions are 
different from our own. 

Mr. Slate, who is Research Associate 
at the New York State Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Geneva, grows Lilies 
with the object in view of effecting an 
improvement by breeding and the devel- 
opment of virus-free stocks for garden 
purposes. As a professional plant breeder 
his approach is authoritative and tech- 
nical, vet is readily understandable by 
amateurs as well as experts. 

The history, classification, breeding and 
distribution of Lilies takes up the first 
portion of the book and there are chap- 
ters on all phases of planting, care and 
disease. A section, “Lilies in the Gar- 
den,” gives the flowering periods of 
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garden Lilies, their colors, where they 
should be planted and their uses as cut 
flowers. 

The book closes with a deseriptive list 
of species and varieties with emphasis 
on their horticultural possibilities. The 





Courtesy Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Lilium hansoni was named in 1869 for a Lily enthusiast, Mr. P. 
Hanson of Brooklyn, N. Y., about whom little is known 


descriptions are alive with interest 
and contain historie and eultural notes. 
seautiful photographie illustrations aec- 
company the text and there are adequate, 
though uninspired, line drawings. 


YOUR GARDEN THIS WEEK by Ben 
Blackburn. Illustrated. 245 pages. 
Rutgers University Press, New Bruns- 


wick, N. J. $1. 


Mr. Blackburn’s many friends, readers 
and radio listeners will weleome his handy 
little garden handbook with its practical 
advice on gardening week by week 
throughout the year. 


GARDENS AND GARDENING 1939. 
Edited by F. A. Mercer. Illustrated. 
128 pages. The Studio Pub., Inc., 
N.Y.C. $4.50. 


This year’s edition of the English pub- 
lication Gardens and Gardening empha- 
sizes garden design as its main theme. 

The book opens with a series of articles 
by garden experts on the subject of 
“Progress in Garden Design.” Aeccom- 
panied by ground plans of gardens de- 
signed by the writers, the text deals with 
such phases of the subject as “The gar- 
den is an emotional release,” by Otto 
Valentien, “The basic aim should be ree- 





reation,” by Garrett Eckbo, and “The 
need for a restful antidote,” by J. E. 
White, F.1.L.A. 

The pictorial section, comprising about 
100 pages of photographie reproductions, 
treats of the garden in relation to the 
house, the formal garden, the 
lawn, borders, paths and walls, 
the rock garden, pools and 
water gardens, plant material, 
ornamental features, gates, 
furniture and accessories. 

An unusual and fascinating 
article on “Unusual Vegetables 
in the Kitchen Garden,” by 
Mark Severin with line draw- 
ings by the author closes the 
volume. 


HORTICULTURAL COLOUR 
CHART, Issued by The 
British Colour Council in 
Collaboration with The 
Royal Horticultural Society, 
London, England. 


Color eharts, good, bad and 
indifferent, have appeared 
from time to time but now it 
seems probable that this official 
chart of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society will become the 
standard for use by horticul- 
turists. 

Needless to say the compila- 
tion has been made with me- 
ticulous care and aceuracy. 

The first volume, now avail- 
able, contains 100 color sheets, 
including 64 hues comprising 
equal gradations of the spee- 
trum range and certain lighter 
tints and deeper full hues. The 
second volume will extend the 
range of tints and shades and 
will include a range of greyed 
hues. 

Each sheet bears four eolor 
blocks representing varying gradations of 
the named color. There are notes as to 
the name equivalents in other color charts ; 
the history and foreign synonyms for 
each color and a horticultural example of 
-ach. 

The Horticultural Colour Chart should 
prove invaluable to everyone who works 
with flower colors. A brief leaflet of de- 
scription tells how to use the chart and 
gives other essential information on this 
and the coming volume. 





THE HERBARIST,. A Publication of 
The Herb Society of America, No. 5, 
Horticultural Hall, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston, Mass. $1. 


The annual publication of the Herb 
Society of America is a slim little book 
packed from cover to cover with herb 
lore. There are articles on Indigo, Woad, 
Artemisias, snuff, ete. 

A number of interesting illustrations 
are included. 

An article by Mabel L. Ruttle on col- 
chicine and the production of polyploid 
essential oil plants will prove of interest 
to all those seeking enlightenment on the 
doubling of chromosomes in _ plants 
through the use of colchicine, be they 
herb enthusiasts or no. 
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Habenaria lacera, “The Ragged Orchid.” 

photographed by Walter E. Thwing in Mass- 

achusetts, has been flowered by the author 

in a pot. The blossoms are not beautiful 
but are interesting 





Trailing Our Wild Orchids 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


HE interest shown in wild Orchids 
by readers of FLOWER GROWER, as 
revealed in many very interesting 

letters received, has again inspired me 
to write concerning them. I hope that 
by calling attention to native Orchids 
now, we may enlist the interest of many 
more who will have the opportunity of 
not only seeing the Orchids in their 
natural beauty, but who will photograph 
them, record their observations, and aid 
in protecting them from despoiling. 

In this article I shall share with you 
excerpts from some of the delightful let- 
ters which tell of the discoveries by read- 
ers of FLowreR GROWER of interesting and 
often rare types of wild species, and best 
of all the pleasure which has resulted 
from the search for and finding of these 
gems of Nature’s creation. Numerous in- 
vitations have been extended me to visit 
some of the stations of especial interest 
and it is my hope to be able to accept 
some of them this spring. 

One of the first letters received was 
from Elmer D. Smith of Michigan who 
wrote concerning a station of the rare 
Cypripedium candidum which he had dis- 
covered in a bog near his home. He very 
kindly sent me roots of the plant which 
I flowered in pots and outdoors. Pictures 
of this beautiful white miniature “Lady- 
slipper” will be found in my articles in 
the September and October FLOWER 
Grower of 1938. 

A later letter from W. A. Smith of 
New York state told of a large station 
of this Orchid and extended an invitation 
to visit it this spring. He states that the 
plants are growing so thickly that one 
must use care in walking among them 
to avoid tramping upon some. He also 
reports success with transplanting a num- 
ber of native species and has a “Bog 
Garden” in which Cypripedium reginae 
(spectabile) is growing in a perfectly 
natural way, blooming each season and 
increasing in size and beauty. The fol- 
lowing is from his letter: 

This is in a little boggy thicket in | 
our 26-acre “Bird Sanctuary.” There 
is a spring with boggy hummocks and 
ferns growing luxuriantly. On one of 
these hummocks in a bed of moss with 
ferns as a background, I planted a 
couple of plants of this exquisite Or- 
chid. The crowns are well above the 
water line but the roots extend down 
through the black soil to the saturated 
muck below. They seem especially 
happy in this location and are increas- 
ing each season. 

We are told that “It is sinful to be 
envious,” but I suspect that many of us 
would be very happy to possess just such 
a “Bird and Wild Flower Sanctuary.” 
Would that there were many more of 
them. Mr. Smith has plants of Cypripe- 
dium pubescens, parviflorum and eandi- 
dum which he has transplanted and also 
several fine plants of Habenaria fimbria- 
ta which are doing well. 

Philip D. Phair, an attorney of Maine 
writes that he has seen swamps in Maine 


with so many “Queen’s Lady-slippers” 
that they were fairly pink and white with 
the blossoms from June 15 to 30. He 
says that the past summer he found a 
spike of Habenaria grandiflora (fimbri- 
ata), the large Purple Fringed Orchid, 
which was one of the most beautiful 
things he had ever seen. The spike was 
74 inches long and 3 inches in diameter, 
closely packed with flowers one inch 
across with an intense fragrance of Car- 
nations. The color was light lavender 
with a white eye and Mr. Phair thinks 
it may be a variation in type from the 
usual form of fimbriata. He told of a 
Mr. Glen Chamberlain, a natural history 
teacher, who last year found a field with 
over 200 Habenaria fimbriata, some of 
them as tall as his shoulder, in New 
Brunswick. Aroostook County Maine, 
with which Mr. Phair is familiar, is still 
virgin forest and there are many native 
Orchids to be found. He says that sev- 
eral persons have had success in growing 
Calypso in their gardens. What a thrill 
that must afford. 


Cypripedium Acaule 


You may recall that in my October 
article of last year, I asked that infor- 
mation be sent me as to where the albino 
form of this Orchid had been found. The 
responses have been numerous and most 
interesting. Also a number have report- 
ed either success or failure in transplant- 
ing C. acaule, the usual experience being 
that they lived and bloomed for two years 
and then disappeared. However, there 
have been some noteworthy exceptions. 

Mr. Arthur Osmun of New Jersey re- 
ports transplanting it and having it 
bloom for four years. Mary E. Cooke 
of Vermont wrote the following: 

“Two plants that I brought in from 
the woods and planted in a fern and 
wild-flower garden on the north side of 
a Lilac hedge, lived eight years. In the 
ninth year as they were showing buds, 
our house burned and we moved away. 
Upon returning to get my _ valued 
plants, some one had taken the whole 
clump. In the eight years, the original 
two plants had increased to seven, so 
I am unable to say how long they 
might have lived. The place was very 
dry in dry seasons but they and a col- 
ony of Painted Trilliums never failed 
to bloom. 

The above is the most successful ex- 
perience reported, but others have met 
with success when planting it under Pine 
trees. 

Walter E. Thwing of New York City 
states that upon his farm in Massachu- 
setts he has found literally hundreds of 
the pink acaule but never a white one. 
He has never found them far from Hem- 
lock or Pine trees and usually near a 
Birch clearing. He thinks them pretty 
much individualistic, though neighborly 
and a clump of four is the largest found. 
He also made the interesting observation 
that in the instance of six or eight plants 
which he took up for transplanting, he 
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Native Orchids Raised by Wilbur Haller of Indiana 


Ca hada kcvck dheseer ese oe 
Queen’s Lady Slipper................ 
Large Yellow Lady Slipper........... 
Small Yellow Lady Slipper........... 
Small White Lady Slipper............ 
ere reer Tere 
Tway Blade..... Lb aah ed ah eine ean 
Round Leaved Orehid...............- 
Small Purple Fringed............... 
I a i ee ne aigihained als 
Adam and Eve, or Putty-Root:....... 
re Serer eee e 
a eee ee 
Rattlesnake Plantain. .........20.0+0: 
Ladies Tresses......- Pee ee ees 
Bracted Green Orchid ..............- 
POE SII x 66806 bs ewe decades. 
Coral Root (did not grow)..........- 


(sh enw con eeteneeen ..Orehis spectabile 
these eenaenees Cypripedium spectabile 
reer rer re Cypripedium pubescens 
(Mint kemnmes Cypripedium parviflorum 
(eee eeees eaawew Cypripedium candidum 
iudivtnetemanidae Cypripedium acaule 
‘ih deikb wake ks ogee een Liparis loeseli 
(cktchehoneseedaa Habenaria orbiculata 
isin ee aie ses ahead Habenaria psycodes 
(cae0eeebwkebekeee Habenaria ciliaris 


piciane kee meal Calopogon pulchellus 
(rigeaa teneden Pogonia ophioglossoides 
(tinkn keh eeneenn Epipactis repens 
ee errr Spiranthes cernua 
Pebeiphne neha Habenaria bracteata 
(4x Ridns dacedceeeen Habenaria flava 
ee er Corallorhiza trifida 


(His experience in not being able to transplant the Coral Root successfully 
is to be expected as it is a “Saprophyte” and only grows upon dead vegetable 








found a sizable stone pretty close to the 
roots and wondered if that was evidence 
of the need of good drainage. He placed 
another stone under the’ roots of each 
clump transplanted and hopes to be able 
to report success with them. He has 
photographed many kinds of native spe- 
cies and sends some fine photographs 
which appear with this article. 

As to the successful transplanting of 
Cypripedium acaule, Prof. Edgar T. 
Wherry of the Department of Botany of 
the University of Pennsylvania, wrote 
me as follows: 

By saying that I have never seen the 
acaule successfully transplanted, I did 
not mean that it never grows at all, but 
that it never thrives well enough to 
produce viable seed and_ reproduce 
itself; and the latter is my criterion 
as to when a native plant is success- 
fully cultivated. 


Professor Wherry has contributed a 
series of very interesting articles upon 
Native Orchids to the Bulletin of the 
American Orchid Society. He gives this 
suggestion in transplanting it: 

If one has a tract of woodland in 
which the soil is like that in which the 
Orchid has been found growing, it can 
often be transplanted successfully. If 
not, special beds can be constructed by 
digging out the soil to the depth of 
two feet, placing a layer of cinders in 
the bottom and then filling with a 
mixture of sterile, lime free sand with 
acid humus which may consist of par- 
tially decomposed pine: and hemlock 
needles, wood or sawdust, or commer- 
cial peat moss of acid character.’ Avoid 
leaf-mold, much water and especially 
lime-rich water as it will rapidly neu- 
tralize the desired acidity of the soil. 


White or Albino Moccasin Flower 


Henry Baldwin in “The Orchids of New 
England,” published in 1884, observed 
that “All flowers of a pink hue exhibit 
white varieties, and Cyp. aeaule is not 
uncommonly met with in this garb, as in 
Franconia Valley, Essex County, Mass., 
and in Knox and Penobseott counties, 
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Maine.” In the last named state, Miss 
Furbish reported two perfect white blos- 
soms growing back to back upon the 
same plant—a freak repeated the follow- 
ing year in the White Mountains. 

Meehan in “Native Flowers and Ferns” 
gives a plant with two buds and says 
“this species is as variable in size as in 
color.” 

Olof O. Nylander in “Our Northern 
Orchids” says, “The white flower is most 
common in the Aroostook region of 
Maine, but all shades of pink, and in 
rare cases rose-purple, have been seen. 
I have a plant with two large white flow- 
ers on the same stem, collected June 13, 
1918, in Westmanland Plantation. This 
is a very rare occurrence, there being few 
records of such finds.” 

Professor Wherry states that the albino 
form is found more frequently the farther 
northeast you go. A elump in whieh 
pink Acaule was growing back to back 
with a white has been reported. There 
seems to be ample evidence that the 
white form is just another example of 
mutation produced by some unknown in- 
fluence, another example of evolution in 
plants. 

Another interesting observation was 
reported by Karl Kropp of Indiana who 
lives not far distant from the famous 
“Limberlost” of Gene Stratton Porter. 
He says that he has seen and studied na- 
tive Orchids since his boyhood and that 
even where Lady-slippers are fairly com- 
mon, you have to hunt for them and the 
discovery of a colony is “quite a thrill.” 
He reports at least one exception as fol- 
lows: “I have seen in Northern Michi- 
gan, the Moccasin Flower growing upon 
railroad embankments so dense that you 
could not take a step without destroying 
some of them.” He has a small wild- 
flower garden in which five kinds of 
Lady-slippers are growing and has sent 





This Habenaria blephariglottis, “The White 
Fringed Orchid,” was photographed by 
Walter Thwing on his farm. The beautiful 
flower resembles H. ciliaris except in color 





a list of seventeen wild Orehids which 
his neighbor, Wilbur Haller is growing 
in his garden. 

I have previously reported the rare 
“Aberrant Form” of Cypripedium pube- 
scens which was found in Kentucky by 
Dr. and Mrs. Arvid O. Taylor and Mr. 
and Mrs. W. W. Ball and this was de- 
scribed in the September, 1938, FLowER 
Grower. If you preserve all the num- 
bers, as I do, you will find it of interest 
to refer to this and other issues, as it is 
my object to make my Orchid articles 
co-ordinate with one another. 


NE of the most interesting letters was 

one from Mr. Hawocks (?) of West- 
minster, Mass. He is 86 years old and 
reveals a keen interest in native Orchids 
which have no doubt afforded him much 
pleasurable diversion through the years. 
He relates having two stations of Habe- 
naria fimbriata (Large Purple Fringed) 
which he “keeps to himself” (that is 
about the only way to keep wild Orchids 
from despoiling). He has never found 
this Orchid except as it was growing in 
cold spring water and. deep shade. 

He regrets the draining of a swamp 
by the CCC boys (who does not regret 
some of the projects they have done?) 
and the loss of some of his Orehids. Also 


(Continued on page 252) 
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The Lilac, Syringa pubescens, branches low 
and has graceful, fragrant flower clusters 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


O anyone with the true garden spirit 
every month in the year has its 
own delight, its own excitement. 
When I find some garden friend either 
face to by mail bewailing the 
winter months, my feelings are between 
sorrow and disgust, for from my point 


face or 


of view ‘there are no dull months in a 
earden that has been brought along for 
honest service to its owner and for the 


glory of God in growing things. No one 
day in winter fails to have something 
peculiar to it aside from the chill in the 
air, and one comes through the winter, 
therefore, with a definite set of satisfae- 
tions which merge readily into the flow- 
erful months. 

At Breeze Hill, April and May merge 
insensibly one into the other. Within the 
first ten days of May buds have broken 
everywhere on everything. The Weeping 
Willow which waked up first is now in 
full leaf and beginning its fine way of 
being leafless the fewest possible weeks 
in the year. The flowering Currant, 
Ribes aureum, has been distributing its 
fragrance for several weeks and making 
me glad I planted it. The Horsechest- 
nut buds are showing color through their 
sticky protections against the frost no 
longer likely. 


Because of my _ Rose _ inelinations, 
associations and surroundings, May 
brings in anticipations for Roses and 


some gratification of those anticipations. 
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I will have seen break into 
beauty the lovely foliage on the 
Rose which I first came to 
know and like as Rosa ecae, 
but now like better as R. 
primula. Its pale primrose, 
single flowers, nestled in me- 
dium green small compound 
leaflets have almost hidden 
those leaflets, and they fill me 
anew with sorrow that more 
nurserymen have not discov- 
ered this Rose, which is a Rose 
before the Roses. Not only 
is it completely hardy and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, but its 
plant habit is so definitely 
graceful that I remember each 
season with renewed pleasure 
Professor Charles Sprague 
Sargent’s statement to me in 
the Arnold Arboretum many 
years ago that it was the one 
handsomest plant, he believed, 
in the whole Rose family. 

A seant week after Primula 
shows us the very first Rose, 
R. hugonis makes a_ notable 
display. Many will be asking 
me, unless I set up a protec- 
tive barrier, where to get R. 
primula, and I can’t answer, 
but I can say that Hugonis can be 
had in many places, and that it is a 
very valuable shrub, growing four to six 
feet or even a little more in _ height, 
stooling out vigorously into a great and 
graceful plant and blooming with such 
abundance that while the flowers are 
about an inch and a half in diameter, 
they come on the great arching stems only 
an inch apart. This impossibility oceurs 
because the flowers are all around each 
branch, and not merely on top. Hugonis 





Breeze Hill in May 


is deeper yellow than Primula, and is 
far more effective, at least from my stand- 
point, than the average Spirea or other 
shrub coming about the same time. Rosa 
xanthina carries pleasantly into deeper 
yellow double flowers about mid-May. 

To those who have grown Hugonis 
until it began to be leggy and unpleasant 
I could recommend ruthless cutting off 
at the ground when such a situation oc- 
curs. It will renew itself in a new plant, 
with emphasis on its lovely wood, thorns 
and foliage. 


R. VAN FLEET 

tween Hugonis and Altaiea. 
Rose that resulted, of which I 
precious plant, is not in commerce. One 
of the parents, Altaica, has been called 
the Cherokee Rose of the North, and that 
is a good name for it. Its joining with 
Hugonis has given rise to a very large 
single flower of clear light yellow. 

R. acicularis is the first of the pink 
wild Roses, and that ruggedly hardy Ru- 
gosa hybrid, Agnes, which came to us 
from Canada, is making a real display 
of its pleasing light yellow flowers. One 
very old thornless climber, Mme. Saney 
de Parabere, usually blooms in late May, 
and of course the dainty little Rouletti, 
growing in poor soil in the rock garden, 
is “all dolled up” with its lovely little 
pink flowers. In my memory only one 
Hybrid Tea has made much of a splash 
in late May, and that is Alezane. 

May is the Lilae month. As I look 
over the twenty-six varieties that grace 
Breeze Hill I refrain from naming any 
of them, remembering what Professor 
Sargent (above referred to) said about 
these varieties. ‘Any dozen which in- 


cross be- 
The 


have a 


made a 


cludes the colors and forms you like is 
the best dozen for you,” he said. 





Photos by J. Horace McFarland 


Rose Agnes, a Rugosa hybrid, is dependably hardy even in Canada where it originated. 
The light yellow blossoms are delightfully fragrant 
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But he did not include two species 
Lilaes that I think very well of. The 


earliest is Syringa dilatata, which is 
good because it is early, but better is S. 
pubescens, which is different from any 
other Lilae in form, fragrance and habit. 
It is not addicted to “long legs” in ma- 
turity, because its graceful, fragrant ra- 
cemes of smal] flowers cover the whole 
plant. It is an overlooked beauty. 


T Breeze Hill, May brings us nearly 

always the astonishing bloom of 
Chionanthus retusa, the Chinese Fringe, 
on a small tree of better form than the 
Virginia White Fringe. The great plant 
of Lonicera korolkowi floribunda, rugged, 
awkward and distinet, will show during 
May as if it had a million pink butter- 
flies on it. I hardly need mention the 
Spireas and the Deutzias, save that 
among the latter there are varieties the 
nurserymen are still forgetting to make 
available to us. Thus, Deutzia elegantis- 
sima is well described by its name, and 
D. candida is unique in the quantity and 
display its broad white flowers give. 

Naturally May is a bulb month. The 
Hyacinths I have previously mentioned 
wind up before the middle of May, and 
most of the Narcissi have done their best 
for us. Tulips are making a grand 
splash, save those of the species type, 
like the Fosteriana, are no longer with 
us. 

But one group of Dutch bulbs, which 
ought to be world bulbs, is at its height 
in May. It ineludes the Seilla family. 
All of us know the blue Sibiriea, and a 
few of us know the shade-loving Cam- 
panulata. In 1938 there bloomed at 
Breeze Hill all the other Seillas the Al- 
gemeene Vereeniging voor Bloembollen- 
eultuur, of Haarlem, know anything 
about, and it was a revelation of unused 
garden elegance which I hope will stir 
seedsmen. Shade-loving are these great 
Scillas, long-blooming are they, and with 
peculiarly pleasing pink and blue shades. 


HE man who has a well planted gar- 

den, and who about May 15th is not 
satisfied with the bloom maximum then 
presented, is hard to please. He will 
see the first flowers on his Magnolia sou- 
langeana, and if he is fortunate enough 
to have M. parviflora he will be enjoying 
every day for many weeks the lovely 
white cups of bloom on this plant, each 
of which seems to have a_ strawberry 
set upside down as its stamen cluster. 

The Pansies the good gardener has 
earried over in coldframes or purchased 
of some dependable plantsman ought to 
be doing’ their best in May. There is a 
vast difference in Pansies, resting upon 
‘are in the selection of the seed used. 
There are some dependable strains and 
some humbugs, and our practice at Breeze 
Hill has been to try everything once, 
keeping on with the assortment that gives 
us what we ¢éall good Pansies. 

It was years ago that the late George 
Clark, a Seotch seedsman who spent much 
of his life in the service of Dreer, de- 
scribed to me what made up a good 
Pansy. He wanted a good size, of course, 
and petals which however much they 
overlapped, still rounded up into a eir- 

(Continued on page 252) 
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NY flower fan ean take his medicine 


in large doses. That’s exactly what 
you get. in The American Rose Annual 
for 1939—250 pages crammed full; 49 
assorted articles covering almost every 
conceivable phase of Rose growing. Be- 
ginning with a tribute to Leonard Bar- 
ron, former president of the American 
Rose Society (offices Harrisburg, Pa.) 
and editor of FLowrer Grower, the reader 
is plunged into a whirlpool of Rose senti- 
ment, reports on cultural research, con- 
trol of Rose midge, plant science, and 
news of new Roses here and abroad. 
Gardeners in many sections—New York, 
Kansas, Texas, California, Mississippi, 
Arkansas—tell how they succeed. There's 
an important review of 26 municipal 
Rose gardens. 

“Two-year-old Rose” is a horse and 
buggy term with little meaning, writes 
A, F. Watkins, Texas grower. Less than 
1 per cent of the Rose bushes produced 
are not 2 years old. But less than 50 per 
cent of the plants are No. 1 grade. A 
cull ean be 2 years old. There are 5 
standard grades; a No. 1 plant must 
have 3 or more strong canes, 2 of which 
are 18 inches or up; and a medium grade 
plant (No. 14) must have 2 or more 
strong canes 14 inches and up. Other 
grades are smaller. . 

The most popular feature of the An- 
nual is “The Proof of the Pudding,” a 
condensed critical review of Roses, edited 
by J. Horace McFarland and R. Marion 
Hatton. This year, 105 rosarians report 
their own experiences with 277 varieties 
introduced in the last five years. 

Below are reprinted excerpts of reports 
on varieties which are most debated. Do 
you agree with these remarks? 


Alice Harding. HT. Yellow. Foote, 
Mass., calls it a good yellow which seems 
to do best as a maiden. Piester, Conn., 
(15 pl., 3 yr.) terms it a nearly fadeless 
yellow of good form with plants that 
defoliate from black-spot. He reports 
fair growth. Allen, N. Y. (3 yr.), calls 
it superb in color and form, but the 
plants lack vigor and have not wintered 
well. 


Angels Mateu. HT. Bic. VNeily, 
Maine, simply says superb. Patton, Ont., 
had slow growth with only two or three 
flowers. Hamilton, N. C., (61 pl., 2 yr.), 
calls it easily the best of over 225 varie- 
ties in his garden. Ayres, Mich., (3 pl., 
1 yr.), calls it “Splashes of color with no 
form.” Hieatt, Calif., considers it one of 
Dot’s best Roses and says it does well in 
California. 


Climbing Dainty Bess. CHT. Pink. 
Neily, Maine, calls it the most exquisite 
among his 60 Climbers. Nickerson, Mass., 
(2 pl, 2 yr.), says his 6-foot canes have 
come through two winters without dam- 
age and produce frequent blooms after 
the first grand display. Anderson, Va., 
(1 pl. 2 yr.), with fine bloom says it is 
not a constant bloomer. Rylance, N. Mex., 
(2 pl., 1 yr.), is pleased with its rapid 


The Proof of the Pudding 


growth and wonderful crop of fall bloom. 


Doubloons. LC. Yellow. Schlieman, 
N. Y., (2 pl, 1 yr.), reports poor growth, 
poor foliage which black-spots with the 
color fading badly. Hennessey, Ore., 
ealls it really something and thinks it 
can be made recurrent by careful bud- 
selection. At Breeze Hill it is our best 
yellow climbing Rose. While it has not 
repeated, it is very generous with its 
large flowers, which do fade but are 
nevertheless very pleasing. 


Eclipse. HT. Yellow. Neily, Maine, 
says that in the autumn it is the best of 
all yellows, while Sanborn, Mass., (1 pl., 
1 yr.), likes the buds but not the open 
flowers. With Foote, Mass., it grows in 
favor each year and has excellent growth 
with prolific bloom. In ’38 this variety 
at last clicked with Piester, Conn., (20 
pl., 4 yr.), so that he ean now rave about 
it. Hamilton, N. C., (20 pl., 2 yr.), con- 
siders it the best yellow for cut flowers. 
Rosen, Ark., (10 pl., 1 yr.), reports an 
average of 77 flowers per plant for the 
vear, with the yellow color retained in the 
open blossom better than in most yellows. 


Mme. Joseph Perraud. HT. Bie. 
Foote, Mass., agrees that its claims are 
all substantiated, and thinks it is prob- 
ably the most beautiful Rose in her gar- 
den. She had flowers 6 inches in diam- 
eter. Carson, Pa., (2 pl. 2 yr.), is dis- 
appointed and considers both plants and 
blooms mediocre. Scott, Ga., (8 pl., 2 and 
3 yr.), has excellent bloom both spring 
and fall and ealls attention to the faet 
that the plants do best when not too 
heavily pruned. Martin, Ind., (3 pl., 2 
vr.), likes the flowers, but says that the 
plant, while good, is subject to mildew. 


Nellie E. Hillock. HT. Pink. Carson, 
Pa., (2 pl., 2 yr.), received two plants in 
poor condition, one died, the other is 
barely alive. Hickson, Va., (2 pl., 3 yr.), 
thinks it is nothing extra. Kirk, Va., 
considers the plant excellent and calls the 
flowers salmon-pink Golden Dawns. 
Horsleu, Wyo., (20 pl., 2 yr.), declares 
it is a riot in June and says his wife is 
crazy about it, but he does not like the 
form. 


Radio. HT. Bic. Kirk, Va., says 
“Sastago, except for color.” Ayres, 
Mich., (3 pl., 1 yr.), maintains it is a 
Sastago on a wild spree of color, and 
ealls it a freak. Greutter, Ark., (2 pl.), 
avers the color-plate is about right but 
no two flowers are alike. 


The Doctor. HT. Pink. Foote, Mass., 
sadly says: “If it would only grow, as the 
few blooms we have had were very beauti- 
ful.” Hamilton, N. C., (2 pl., 2 yr.), 
pronounces it one of the very best of all 
Roses, new or old, and thinks ... 


[Space limitations make it impossible 
to give you more of these comments. You 
really should get the Annual and read 
them all. Meanwhile, what are your Rose 
comments ?—Ep1rTor | 
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The Weathervane 


Flower show jottings—Pilgrims and herbs—Southern flowers come 


North—Queen 


HE great spring flower shows, in 

one sense, are an appalling waste 

of effort, money, and plant mate- 
rials. For a 12-month period the. skill 
and knowledge of the country’s best hor- 
ticulturists are bent toward producing 
a one-week show which at its close is 
torn down, disearded, and forgotten. Of 
course, some features of every show live 
for a while in the memories of visitors. 
A few sketchy reports appear in maga- 
zines, newspapers, and bulletins. But 
only in some private record book of the 
sponsoring organization are set down all 
the facts. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
public would welcome a chance to have 
for personal use a souvenir book, issued 
after the close of a show, in which all the 
major exhibits .might be illus- 
trated and described together 
with a record of the important 
new plant material displayed. 
Few would weleome the task 
of preparing such a book, I 
admit, and so nothing is ever 
likely to be done about it un- 
less some garden club federa- 
tion should wish to try it, for 
the benefit of its own member- 
ship. 

In an effort to give credit, 
well deserved, to selected fea- 
tures at the Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia shows, all 
held in Mareh, and to preserve 
them for all time, three pages 
of pietures appear elsewhere in 
this issue. Emphasis is placed 
on new flowers, house plants, 
and garden design. There were 
many other exhibits that de- 
serve to be pictured, but for 
which space is not available. 


IKE everyone’ else who 
tries to get as much as 
possible from a flower show, I 
kept my note book busy while 
viewing the three Eastern ex- 
hibitions. I particularly wel- This 
comed the eareful labeling 
found on many exhibits, not 
only of variety names _ but 
points of interest about the 
plant or exhibit on display. 
There is much improvement to be made, 
I feel, in interpreting exhibits for the 
public. Those who compete in classes 
usually know all the answers about their 
own displays, but too often the public 
is left in ignorance. 

A strange sort of table, with hollowed 
out places which served as dishes, at- 
tracted considerable attention at the New 
York show. This replica of an early 
American dining table of 1640, which 
was exhibited by Mrs. Henry H. Rosen- 
felt of Long Island, was explained by 
simple cards for the benefit of the public. 
Ilerbs brought over from England for 
medicine and cooking in pioneer days 
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Mary Rose—Double Bloodroot—Little Gladiolus 


were a part of this display and I made 
note of them. They were Fennel, Lemon 
Balm, Coriander, Southernwood, Hyssop, 
Sweet Marjoram, Rue, Rosemary, Hore- 
hound, Lavender, Cotton Lavender, Sage, 
Silver Thyme, and Clary. 

It would seem that interest in herbs 
is by no means on the wane, if one is 
to judge by the numerous ways they were 
exhibited at the flower shows, particu- 
larly in the superb monastic garden 
staged by the Herb Society of America 
at Boston. 


OU may eare to pause and reflect 

over the quotation which was dis- 
played with an exhibit of a bay window 
put on by the Norristown Garden Club 
at the Philadelphia show. It follows: 





“Headless Horseman” weathervane picture comes 
to us from Sleepy Hollow, the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R, Leach in Portland, Oregon. Have 


vane picture for this page? 


“The significance of the window lies in 
the fact that it is primarily a place for 
looking out on a view, in this way intro- 
dueing nature into house interiors. 

“In the garden are the silent and dig- 
nified trees, where there are trees birds 
will come, and a man’s children can study 
Nature in Nature and not in a glass 
vase.” From “The Importance of Liv- 
ing” by Lin Yutang. 


OVEL and unusual plants always 
have a fascination for me at the 
shows. Thus, when I finally could get 
close to the display of small bulbous 


plants and rock garden material of Wil- 


are ever seen, and of the small number 
in Mr. Craig’s possession, already a good 
share are on their way to gardens in the 
British Isles. Thus, it seems that rare 
native American plants are more highly 
prized across the water than they are 


you a weather- 


liam N. Craig at Boston, I was delighted 
to find the fully double form of Blood- 
among his various other choice 


Few plants of this scarce bloom 


HE complaint often is heard that the 
big spring shows are for the most 
part grand displays but that the home 
gardener is seldom given the chance to 
personally participate. This is of neces- 
sity true since these shows are held be- 
fore flowers appear in northern gardens. | 


People of the South, however, 

are more favorably located. | 
Miss Evelyn Collins Hill of 
Lynnhaven, Virginia, and her 
sister, took advantage of this 
situation and brought boxes of 
at least 40 varieties of blooms 
from their own garden to the 
New York show. It was a tre- 
mendous task to keep the 
flowers fresh en route but they 
succeeded to a remarkable de- 
gree. This venture may be a ¥ 
forerunner of greater partici- 
pation in the future by south- 
ern gardeners in the northern 
shows. 


VERYWHERE that one 

turned this year the Rose 
R.M.S. Queen Mary was prom- 
inent, either in Rose gardens 
or as a cut flower. Its rich 
salmon-pink color was un- 
matched by any other variety. 
In the eut flower classes, in 
which the blooms had stems 3 
feet or more long, it always 
stood out head and shoulders 
above competitors. In the gar- 
den of Henry A. Dreer at Phil- 
adelphia, which incidentally 
was the finest display this firm , 
has ever put on, Queen Mary 
was planted in solid beds. This 
would appear to be an exeel- 
lent way to use it in the garden. 


HE delicate Gladiolus tristis, which 
has small blooms in light colors ap- & 
proaching white, proved to be a popular 
flower in the arrangements made by gar- 
den club members. Many exhibitors chose 
it as the principal flower in the arrange- 
ment, not only in New York but else- 


Can this be the beginning of : 


trend away from large Gladidlus? 
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How to Win th 


Consult the records and grow prize-winning Dahlias 
MORGAN T. RILEY 


AVE you ever watched people at 
H a Dahlia show? Some just look 

around, but the wise person has 
a note book handy in which to jot down 
the varieties that look good. The canny 
person goes further; he notes the win- 
ners. For Dahlias that have won once 
can win again. They not only can, but 
they do! 

Then, why not use the records? That’s 
what I’ve done in bringing you a list 
of Dahlias in the different colors and 
classes that most frequently have been 
prize-winners during the past three sea- 
sons. I have used catalogues, growers’ 
advertising, reports of the shows, Honor 
Roll descriptions, and my own listings 
of winners at shows. Every serap of in- 
formation has been utilized. 

The resulting chart lists not more than 
three Dahlias for each class. The one 
listed first is that Dahlia which has won 
most frequently in its class. Only first 
prizes have been counted with only speci- 
men blooms or all of one variety in the 
container. 

No one show is sufficient foundation 
for a choice of prize-winners. You know 
how each elass in any one show has three 
to seven to a dozen entries. The win- 
ning variety at any one show is by no 
means the best Dahlia in that class. But 
when we have searched the records of the 
whole United States for three years, as 
I have done, we feel pretty sure these 
winners can win anywhere. 

You may not grow to win; you may 


_ kinds for your gar- 





e Blues 


want only the best 


den. Even so, why 
not choose’ kinds 
which in competition 
have won? 

Of course, other 
Dahlia winners will 
arise each year. 
Some of these were 
more _ prominently 
winners in 1936 than 
in 1938. Try out the 
new, but place your 
reliance in those of 
proven worth. 

From the records 
we learn the interest- 
ing facts that the 
Dahlias which have 
won most frequently 
are: Hunt’s Velvet 
Wonder (39 times) ; 
Lord of Autumn 
(37); Amelia Ear- 
hart (35) ; Murphy’s 
Masterpiece (33) ; 
California Idol 
(32); Satan (32). 

If I were choosing 
Dahlias, I know that 
these would surely be in my garden. 

Lastly, there are the two extremes in 
size of Dahlias. The smallest in the show 
are Little Edith, Tom Thumb and Teeny 
Weeny, .by actual winnings. The largest 
blooms have been Hunt’s Velvet Wonder 








Dahlias in this test garden at Connecticut State College, Storrs, are 
brought into bloom at a given date by a system of pinching and 


feeding 


(12 wins), Murphy’s Masterpiece (11), 
and Amelia Earhart (7). 

The person who wins consistently must 
plan ahead. Proper choice of varieties 
is one of the fundamentals of winning. 
This record is given for your guidance. 





Dahlias That Have Won the Prizes 

















Queen City 12 


Color Formal Decorative Informal Decorative Semi-cactus Cactus Ball Miniature Pompon 
ce Darcy Sainsbury 14 White Wonder 14 Ballego’s Surprise 28 Jersey’s Dainty 24 Jean Kerr Easter Bob White 
White Jersey’s White Eva Hunt 13 American Purity 13 Greeting Snowclad 
Beauty 7 
: | Kentucky Sun 14 Lord of Autumn 37 Frau O. Bracht 18 Royal Purchase 14 Mary Helen Dahliadel Joy Catherine 
Yellow | Rockley Moon 10 California Idol 32 Kay Francis 13 Frau Ida Mansfeld 7 
Monmouth Jane Cowl 27 Amelia Earhart 35 Golden Standard 23 Buckeye Baby Atom 
a Champion 20 
ge Sultan of Milton J. Cross 23. Jessica Dragonette 9 

| Hillcrest 17 

| Oakleigh Murphy’s Satan 32 Dulcinea 15 General Haig Glorious Johnnie 
Red Monarch 18 Masterpiece 33 

| Fireball 14 Margrace 18 Son of Satan 13 Gretel 14 

Jersey’s Beauty 15 Kathleen Norris 23 Greater Glory 27 Pink Spiral 9 Supt. Amrhyn Baby Royal Nerissa 
Pink | Severins Triumph 13 Clara Carder 11 Baerne 11 Saarlands Fairy 


Josephine G 11 


Heimkehr 9 





Blue River 15 
Wenoka 14 


| 
Lavender | 


Robert L. Ripley 26 Bette Davis 24 
Eagle Rock Fantasy 9 





Purple Mist 11 
Wonder 39 


Hunt’s Velvet 


Jean Trimbee 20 








Purple Royal Robe 9 
. | Phantom 13 Freckles 10 
Bicolor | Haslerova 11 Lois Walcher 6 


Laetare 11 








N.B. The figures after variety names indicate the number of winnings. 


Miss Ohio 22 Acquisition Orchid Lady Mary Munns 
Miss West Virginia 14 











Sherry 


Sleepy Hollow 7 Charlotte 
Caldwell 


Little Nemo Little Edith 
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Scheduling Arrangements at Home 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HERE are several ways in which 

flower shows tend to raise the stand- 

ard of flower arrangements in our 
homes. One of the most important of 
these is what the exhibitor herself gains 
from the show. Whatever her prefer- 
ences and habits in flower arrangement 
may be, she must adapt herself to the 
requirements of the class or elasses in 
which she will show. Sometimes these re- 
quirements, from the exhibitor’s point of 
view, are mere restrictions for making 
comparative judging of the exhibits 
easier and fairer. Such a class as “Ar- 
rangement in pottery, not to exceed 18 
inches,” represents such a c¢lass. If this 
should read “Arrangement in _ pottery, 
under 18 inches, expressing exuberance,” 
immediately, the class has many times the 
value, not only from the visitors’ point of 
view, but for the exhibitor. She may be 
in the habit of producing arrangements 
restrained to some degree. Perhaps it has 
never occurred to her to express a full, 
gleeful heart of song in a flower arrange- 
ment. Once she has the experience of 
making this expression for a flower show, 
she is more likely to include it in her 
repertoire of home arrangements. 

What about the many people who 
never exhibit in flower shows, or who do 
so only once or twice a year? Certainly, 
whatever they see and read will give 
some stimulus to branching out and en- 
riching their experience in flower ar- 
rangement, but nothing could help them 
more than the personal experience in dis- 
covering new expressions in their day by 
day work with flowers. We all know the 
women who have seen arrangements they 
have liked (often ones they have made 
themselves) and repeat them, as near the 
original as possible, whenever the mate- 


Miss Helen Harrison won first 
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rial is available. In some eases, people 
get into as much of a rut as one who 
serves mashed potatoes six nights out of 
seven. 

The answer is a home flower show 
schedule. This may be either original, or 
composed from a number of stimulating 
flower show schedules. 


HERE are two restrictions which will 

become a part of each home schedule. 
The first refers to family requirements. 
The degree of formality or informality 
in living and the size of the family will 
determine certain qualities of most of the 
arrangements. For instance, the informal 
“supper” table for a family of two or 
three would have a very different table 
arrangement than the “dinner” table for 
a much larger family with more formal 
service. As to the second restriction, the 
home itself expresses some degree of for- 
mality or informality. Each home, and 
probably each room, suggests different 
possibilities in color. The size of the 
rooms and furniture demand certain sizes 
for flower arrangements. With all this 
to consider, some of the elements which 
make flower arrangements most interest- 
ing to create and most beautiful have not 
been touched. 

Every flower arrangement should have 
a mood, a feeling of expressing something 
more than mere flowers in a vase. Unless 
a mood has been selected deliberately, 
there is little likelihood of the flower ar- 
rangement suggesting one. There are 
almost as many moods which may be ex- 
pressed in color and design in arrange- 
ments as there are human responses. As 
a mere beginning, there are restraint, 
exuberance, repose, activity, defiance, 
fantasy, delicacy. Besides these more 


Garden Book Week Winners 


Garden clubs co-operating in the 
first nation-wide flower arrangement 
contest held during Garden Book 
Week, Mareh 5-11, submitted scores 
of entries which were judged by 
Esther C. Grayson, Mrs. K._ T. 
Cary, and Dorothy Biddle. 

The winners follow: 1. Miss 
Helen Harrison, Bloomington, IIl.; 
2. Mrs. Stephen Reynolds, Jr., Mill- 
brook, (N. Y.) Garden Club; 3. Des 
Moines (Ia.) Garden Club; 4. Mrs. 
EK. P. Coles, Charlotte (N. C.) Gar- 
den Club; 5. Newington (Conn.) 
Garden Club. 

Honorable Mentions: Peninsula 
G. C., Cedarhurst, N. Y.; Frances 
Irwin, Monroe County G. C., Bush- 
kill, Pa.; and Mrs. L. Dugas Me- 
Cleskey, Habersham G. C., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 
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abstract qualities, there are many phases 
of the weather and the seasons which we 
may express with sympathy and under- 
standing, if we observe the weather and 
the seasons closely. In April, we might 
express the awakening of spring with a 
carefully selected and small collection of 
unfolding green leaves, fat buds just 
showing color, small, filmy leaves of some 
shrub or tree, and a few flowers, perhaps 
white or yellow, either of which is partic- 
ularly characteristic in freshness of a 
crisp, awakening world. May is better 
expressed with a larger quantity of fully 
developed flowers, a virtual burst of 
spring. The Tulip season alone might 
suggest an arrangement almost architec- 
tural in character, as Tulips themselves 
are essentially architectural, both indi- 
vidually and in group plantings. There 
is no time of year when we cannot inter- 
pret a season, if we once get a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of it. 


ND think of. the suggestions for flow- 
er arrangement there are in weather! 
When you find yourself going stale in 
flower arrangement sometime, give your- 
self the project of expressing wind with 
flower material for your living-room table 
or mantel. After’ that, express a hot 
summer’s day with such perfection that 
you almost see a mirage of a dragonfly 
or think you hear a bumble bee every 
time you come into your living-room. 
Next you might interpret bleakness, for 
even a bleak day has a quality of soft 
beauty that it shares with no other. If 
you have not found this so, don’t try 
the bleak day, because what you don't 
feel from the bottom of your heart, you 
can’t express to other people in your 
flower compositions. 


Second place—Mrs. Stephen Reynolds, Jr. 
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The most important arrangement in 
the house is almost invariably the one 
for the living-room table or the mantel. 
This, then, is the one that should vary 
as much as possible so that it is always 
fresh in idea. This month, while warm 
sun is still so precious, carry out a 
“burst of sunshine” theme for this im- 
portant spot. Contrasting flower shapes, 
all in yellows, can be handled to suggest 
a flood of celestial warmth. A_ person 
must really feel the glory of this warm 
sunshine in order to express it to others. 
It would undoubtedly be a rather full 
arrangement, treated with open-hearted 
abandon. Thick, heavy greenish or yel- 
low glass or creamy or yellow pottery 
might hold this abundant and radiant 
display. 

The use of a decorative pitcher is 
always an opportunity for working 
out a variation of feeling. The 
spout and the handle should play 
an important part in determining 
this feeling. The suggestion is one 
of motion, particularly in relation 
to the spout. Instead of pouring 
liquid, the pitcher literally pours 
forth a pattern. If it does not, 
has the pitcher been used to advan- 
tage? A cornucopia vase should 
have this same feeling of pouring 
motion as a pitcher. It should have 
a spirit of abundance spilling over. 


THER variations for the home 
flower show schedule might in- 
elude arrangements for different 
light effects. Include one picture 
to be seen against light in which 
color is to be sacrificed to silhou- 
ette (any subtle colors). Have an- 
other to be seen against light in 
which color is important (brilliant, 
luminous colors, or one of those 
rare whites almost pure, such as 
Lily-of-the-valley). Another might 
be an arrangement for a_ poorly 
lighted hall or corner (contrast in 
color value with background, and 
colors sufficiently strong to domi- 
nate). Again, we might have an 
arrangement to be flooded with 
light (a good opportunity for using 
subtle gradations of color or subtle 
colors). 

The matter of mood or spirit, so 
important in flower arrangement, un- 
doubtedly contributes more to that elusive 
quality that flower show judges eall dis- 
tinction than anything else. The home 
flower show schedule may help us get 
into the habit of developing distinction, 
and consequently making better flower 
arrangements. 


The Japanese Maple 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


HERE is no more charming accent 

to use among light and dark ever- 
greens than red-leaved Japanese Maples. 
The quivering leaves make the finest of 
foils. Since they are dwarf and reach a 
desirable height quickly there is not long 
to wait. 

Their height brings the beauty level 
with the eye and several Maples set 
among evergreens or in broad landscapes 
will make a noticeable effect. 
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Vegetable Worms 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


NE morning, as I peeped through 

my window, I noticed the post- 

man coming up the front steps 
with a load of mail, and holding his nose 
with his fingers. 

After I heard the mail hit the floor, 
on being dropped through the slot in 
the door, I went to get it. But as soon 
as I reached the hall, my fingers, too, auto- 
matieally clutched my nose. What a 
stench! I snatched up the mail and hur- 
ried outdoors. My nostrils instantly 





The top of Woundwort looks like Peppermint, but 
its fleshy root is a good imitation of a long white 


grub 


pointed out the guilty letter—a long 
envelope. When I finally opened it, out 
slipped a young snake, about ten inches 
long, which in passing through the letter 
cancelling machine was mashed as flat 
as a sheet of paper. 

The following morning, when I heard 
the mail again fall into my hall, I went 
out gingerly to find a small pasteboard 
box. Instead of opening the letters first, 
I untied this package, guessing that it 
contained something for identification. 

With my mind quite naturally foeused 
on the snake of yesterday, I kept two 
eyes strained to curiosity’s end to glimpse 
the contents. The “creature” inside was 
‘arefully wrapped in the softest cotton. 
Although, for years, I have been looking 
into the faces of snakes, lizards, toads, 
frogs, spiders, devil riding-horses, and 
all other kinds of small creatures, which 
many people think are horrid looking, 
I confess I jumped at the sight of this 
lot of specimens. They appeared to be 


long grubs, about as white as chalk, from 
two to three inches long. They were such 
perfect specimens of the larvae of cer- 
tain insects, that even after I found they 
were stiff and as motionless as _ sticks, 
and would not squirm about, I still ex- 
pected to see them wiggle. 


HAT afternoon when a group of 

poets and authors came to my back- 
yard for a meeting, it was with great 
difficulty that I convinced some of 
them that these things that I set 
before them were vegetable and not 
animal life. 

When, later, I ran these vege- 
table guests to their botanie lair, 
I found they were only the plump 
tender roots of Woundwort, 
Stachys florida, a native of the 
United States, whose snow-white 
crisp roots you ean eat (if you 
wish) raw or cooked. 

I planted them in the garden. It 
happened that the roots were set 
near a bed of Peppermint plants. 
When spring came, I never saw a 
plant hustle so. They made flowers, 
foliage, and stems so much like 
Peppermint that when any one 
went out to pick Mint, he had to 
scent the foliage to distinguish it 
from the Woundwort. 

Often have I wondered if there 
could be any purpose for this 
plant’s mimicking a worm. As 
tender as the root is, I have never 
found one that has been nibbled by 
an insect. I have seen an old robin, 
probing the ground for grubs and 
cutworms, turn his head askance 
and look at one of these larvae- 
looking things with a suspicious 
eye before satisfying himself that 
he was not letting a first class 
“steak” escape. 

In my many years of studying 
wildflowers, I find that a few, like 
Wood Nettle and Woundwort, serve 
a useful purpose in my garden—and in 
an amusing way. Many people come to 
my place to get acquainted with spiders, 
plants and insects. I have found Wood 
Nettle very useful in stinging a sleepy- 
head who finds it hard to concentrate 
on what I am showing him. If, as I ex- 
plain the wonders of plant life, someone 
finds it hard to remain awake, I simply 
drop a handkerchief or a pencil in a bed 
of Wood Nettles. When he reaches down 
for it, some of the hundreds of tiny 
spines filled with formie acid wake him 
up! Then he learns that this plant pun- 
ishes offenders. 


UT the roots of Woundwort are not 
as severe. When one is dropped 
quickly into the hand of a person who is 
losing interest, he is startled, I assure 
you, and his mind becomes active again. 
So Woundwort, besides being a wor- 
thy creation for stimulating the stomach, 
also arouses the nervous system. 
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MAMMOTH RHIZOME 


(Actual Size) 


TALL BEARDED IRIS 


Grown on Robert Wayman's Iris Ranch 
in the Yakima Valley, Washington State 


| grow on my Ranch in the fertile and salubri- 
ous Yakima Valley what | believe to be the 
finest and largest rhizomes in the world. Many 
varieties produce rhizomes fully as large as the 
illustration. 


My Yakima Valley rhizomes have the vigor and 
sturdy growth to withstand the coldest and 
most unfavorable climatic conditions to which 
they may be subjected. 


North, South, East, or West, you will get better 
results from Wayman's Yakima Valley stock, 
grown in Washington's most fertile soil, for 
stronger plants, faster increase, and more 
abundant flowers the first year. 


And with all these improvements and benefits, 
our prices are lower than before! 


See Unprecedented Bargain Offers at 
Right. 


























ober wot’S MASTERPIECE HONOR ROLL 


Way 


of the Most Superb Varieties of Tall Bearded Iris 





S Connoisseur, Collector, and Propagator of the World’s Masterpieces 

of Tall Bearded Iris, I present this Honor Roll of 68 Exquisite Selec- 

tions, from my Washington State Iris Ranch, in the tertile Yakima 
Valley, whose golden apples and jeweled flowers rival the lavish bounty 
of the Garden of the Hesperides. 


“Masterpiece” is a proud title of artistic distinction. But Leonardo’s 
masterpiece, the “Mona Lisa’, cannot be reproduced in its original glory by 
copyist or printer. Neither sculptor nor artisan can duplicate Cellini’s statue 
of Perseus. Floral Masterpieces, however—the Tall Bearded Iris Master- 
pieces, in which I have cheerfully invested a fortune, are most gloriously 
reproduced in all their grandeur, by the rich soil and gracious climate at 
my Yakima Valley Ranch. My Mammoth Rhizomes, grown and developed 
there, give more abundant growth, and more flowers the first year; and 
they are hardened by the crisp cold winters of the Yakima Valley to with- 
stand the most rigorous climatic trials in other latitudes. 


I have paid Masterpiece prices for original plants, but through favorable 
Propogation I am now able to put these splendid Tall Bearded Iris gems 
within the reach of all, by selling my plants for pennies instead of dollars. 
Thus, “Depute Nomblot”, a Dykes Memorial Medal winner, sold for $35.00 
per plant when it was introduced, and I sell it now for only 35 cents. 

These 68 varieties are all of the Tall Bearded Iris Family. Compare the 
original prices in the first column with my present quotations in the second 
column. Supreme Quality and Rarity offered at prices to make them wel- 
come in the gardens of cottages or mansions! 

For your own satisfaction and convenience you are urged to order one 
or more of the collections, or all of them together at the special price. But 
if you prefer to make your own selections from the complete Honor Roll, 
take the prices from the second columns and add your total. No order 
accepted for less than $2.00. If you wish to order one specimen of each 
of the 68 varieties, they will be sent to you at once for $13.00 Full cultural 
directions accompany all shipments. 


BE SURE TO ORDER BY COLLECTION NUMBER — NO ORDER ACCEPTED FOR LESS THAN $2.00 
SHIPPED PREPAID ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES — CULTURAL DIRECTIONS INCLUDED 





COLLECTION 1 


COLLECTION 2 





$3.45 Now Buys 17 Iris Formerly Sold of $487.50  pormer Present 
‘ Price Price 
ASIA—54 in. CINNAMON FRAGRANCE. Award of Merit Royal Hort. 
A fine soft blend...... Peery yee Sree ree J $.15 
. LATE. Large flowers of perfect form and substance. 
S—bronzy-heliotrope; F—rich velvety, violet-purple..............+..+- 50. 15 
EVELYN BENSON—39 in. Silver Medal Winner, Royal Hort. Soc. Eng. 
Uniform carmine self COlOr. .. 2... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecees 20.00 -20 
FRIEDA MOHR—42 in. EARLY FRAGRANT. A deep pink of perfect 
form, the huge flowers being seven inches across. onstant Prize 
Winner Wherever Exhibited. Delicious locust fragrance............... 25.00 -20 
GRACE WAYMAN—34 in. THE RICHEST COLORED IRIS IN THE 
PANSY-VIOLET BI-COLOR CLASS. S—a lovely shade of brilliant 
lavender violet; F—velvety pansy-violet, with a white throat beautifully 
SEG, Dir GU SIN OTRINIOIN. Fs oo 0.o:0:0 0.00.6:6:5. 0:60 6.90:0000690.050080000000 10.00 .20 
KING MIDAS—28 in. EARLY. In a Class Entirely by Itself. Golden- 
buff and garnet brown bi-color blend...........c.cceeeesscsrececeees 25.00 -20 
LIBERTY BELL—30 in. Awarded First Prize at the Boston Show. 
White with red-tomed, femtePEAG. oo occ cccccccccscccccccscceccccccsce 50.00 .20 
MARIE POOLE—38 in. EARLY. Lovely Pure Snow White Iris of 
EN rrr ree 25.00 .20 
MARY GEDDES—36 in. Winner of the Dykes Memorial Medal 1936. 
A lovely blending of soft pink tones, overlaid Pomeranian red. 
Might to tem BOwersS 00 B GtOWs .occccccctcccccccccccececescosseccecs 17.50 -50 
MOUNT ROYAL—36 in. EXTREMELY FRAGRANT. A gigantic purple 
DD. (6.24.5 she wid s edd ns been cee ase nicaeag sods ccawdes ta eens 50.00 15 
NENE—38 in. TITE WORLD’S LARGEST IRIS, flowers 8 to 9 inches 
ee, we DO, DN SUOMI, 6 os .1.500-6-454 6560000400 40000s%000 50.00 35 
PINK SATIN—46 in. Honorable Mention American tris Society. One 
of the largest, tallest, smoothest and finest soft pink-toned Irises.... 40.00 25 
PLUIE D’OR (Golden Rain)—41 in. Dykes Memorial Medal Winner. 
Highest International honors for the largest, tallest deep yellow...... 35.00 .20 
RAMESES—42 in. Winner Dykes Memorial Medal. A_ blending of 
tourmaline pink and soft yellow, with a pronounced yellow glow at 
ar ne 7 essete ap o60 chao tbetenashh = €bse1en hs 4e60eke dene aeeeenss 10.00 -20 
SACHEM—40 VERY FRAGRANT. A _ rich red-toned bi-color. 
S—rosy-bronze. F—deep velvety dazzling red...........ssesseseeeeeee 20.00 -20 
SANTA BARBARA—40 in. Award of Merit Royal Hort. Soc. England. 
Pure lavender-blue of gigantic size and perfect form................. 10.00 15 
THURATUS—34 in. A NEW SASS “BLACK” IRIS, in reality an 
exceedingly rich blackish prume-purple.............cccccccceccccececs -20 


COLLECTION 3 





$3.35 Now Buys 17 Iris Formerly Sold at $527.00 


ALTA CALIFORNIA—48 in. Tall, large, clear yellow with falls faintly 
bronzed. Perfect form and texture...........ccceccesecceceeesesssane .30 
BLUE VELVET—46 in. The entire flower seems to be cut out of velvet, 
Oe te GR MAPEMSS GOOD FIM WING c ccc ccc cc cvccccccceccescescioss 50.00 .20 
DESERT GOLD—30 in. FRAGRANT, EARLY. 
can tris Soc. Fine, free flowering, soft yellow; of large size and perfect 
[th tase sak oh eees 0h 056000915000 b0 645 50 no deen eeeteeeneon rr * -20 
EASTER MORN—48 in. EARLY. VERY FRAGRANT. Award of Merit 
American tris Soc. Large flowers of pure sparkling white, with a 
satiny sheen and a glowing yellow centre. Full flaring falls......... 20.00 50 
EL CAPITAN—40 in. EARLY, FRAGRANT. Flowers of Mammoth Size. 
Handsome manganese violet coloring, medium blue in effect.......... 10.00 .20 
EVOLUTION—=30 in. I rate this as one of the very best of the blends 
It should be in every garden at this low price...... PE RR 25.00 -20 
FASCINATION—48 in. One of the finest pink-toned Irises introduced to em = 
thn ok otek ee habe had ChGaneknse abs bhava ’eabaebb ks 25.06 P 
i i Ts é.01000000200b RbRbESOORd 00205 Ob0040000648060000004 50.00 -20 
KLAMATH—40 in. LILAC FRAGRANCE. Flowers of huge size, perfect 
form, and heavy substance. S—lobelia-violet; F—rich velvety mulberry, 
i So Der GD. CORRE GE Ge CRs onc cc dcopcpnenceercccnpecess 50.00 15 
in. VERY FRAGRANT. A CRIMSON-TONED BI- 
COLOR of delicious fragrance and heavy substance........... : -. 10.00 15 
*MODOC—36 in. EARLY. New, deep velvety black-purple, almost black 
in effect. One of our most handsome dark varieties........ 
PERSIA—46 in. FRAGRANT. A_ unique blending of deep 
reminding one of the rich colors of a Persian rug, hence the name.... 35.00 .20 
TALISMAN—38 in. DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT. Award of Merit Iris 
Society England. A ‘‘Talisman’’ rose color blend with an electric-blue 


rT) 25.00 .20 
THAIS—42 in. 
Hort. Soc. Huge flowers of perfect form in a most unusual and 
Mc. cnedsncccin kenge hele sib-9040s 64h eens ions was abke 12.00 -20 
VALOR—50 in. VERY FRAGRANT. Award of Merit American Iris 
oc. 1936. Deep rich blackish blue-violet bi-color..................- 20.00 .20 
WHITE & GOLD—36 in. A pure gleaming satiny white with a brilliant 
Ce ED on4d00nhhdseehsnbadsa apes Pais tnhabnghs'oe 5's ET RS 25.00 15 
ZAHAROON—42 in. EARLY. Awarded Silver Medal tris Soc. of Eng. 
Also one of the Group which won the Runciman Challenge Cup. A 
beautiful blending of buff, fawn, and soft violet................0008- 100.00 -25 


Former Present 
Price Price 


25.00 .15 


COLLECTION 4 





$3.25 Now Buys 17 Iris Formerly Sold at $540.00 


Former Present 
Price Price 
ALLURE—40 in. Silver Medal Winner. Exquisite soft pink and soft 
SE: PE cob enebaindtebhodidsed6a00 o00056909 6665 nes b0b ge s4a ge ce 25.00 
APHRODITE—44 in. FRAGRANT. Tall uniform pink. 
SUNEEEE We Eret MRPOUIRNE. 0c ccc ccccccccccccccccecsccccccoecece 50.00 
WINGS—40 in. FRAGRANT. Looks absolutely black in some 
the color being Fluorite Violet, with a black lustrous overlay. 25.00 
E in. FRAGRANT. A soft pastel blend, with a 
yellow glow in the centre, giving the effect of light coming from within 10.00 
CLARA NOYES—36 in. EARLY. A rich blend of ‘Talisman Rose’’ 
DL! cei ces wethdlolnahl seenhereasire gnsatdedietsehees thviebhbbeaekee 20.00 
DAUNTLESS—40 in. Winner of the Dykes Memorial Medal Highest 
International Honor. One of the finest and purest red-toned Irises.. 35.00 
le . BAKER—48 in. Awarded a Silver Medal, also the Dykes 
Memorial Medal. S—rich primrose yellow; F—canary yellow. Giant 
flowers on profusely branching stalks...........cecescccccceeccseeens 100.00 
LOS ANGELES—46 in. EARLY. Gigantic white flowers, with the 
standards faintly edged blue, and with blue styles, adding a clear 
nt or en i oe Mi, 6.65 ode tieaa sak tenes beeehahstebae ss sneten e 50.00 
M. A. PORTER-—36 in. EARLY. A Five Star Variety. Exceedingly 
deep rich violet, with velvety flaring falls and deep orange beard.... 25.00 
MARY BARNETT—42 in. Lovely pure sky-blue flowers of large size, 
perfect form and heavy substance. Best of this type................ 10.00 
NINGALL—46 in. Lovely soft pastel blend. S—rosy : 
lilac, shading to a white centre, with soft buff shadings towards the 
border and a bright yellow halo at iibes<0+beeeshivensateneedss 25.00 
NUMA ROUMESTAN—36 in. A fine bright 
ee eee ae ad 0 kl wei Ame Dea ae ek Mik iwa ee OTS deks a -6oah e 25.00 


also Special Prize of the tris Commission for the Best Three Irises 
of the Year. S—soft buff, with a faint blue suffusion. F—lavender 
. I n.tn5 5s annrkghseecndaneskthiedeedoad thease 25.00 

ROMOLA—38 in. EXQUISITE FRAGRANCE. 

| S05, 2 irra a cil, gcatale pie ath each he AA ae we owhe ee 35.00 
ROSE ASH—36 in. EARLY. 

= | ee ee are a ae 10.00 
SIR MICHAEL—48 in. 

F—rich red-purple, DG ccrcectauakitbienedbaads 50.00 
VENUS DE MILO—44 in. FRAG ges 

Deciding the Dykes Memorial Medal 1936. Gigantic pure snow white, 

Re Se ee io odin nn ce bkie 00 ince 00cdesesadacacdtenes 20.00 


$3.50 Now Buys 17 Iris Formerly Sold at $542:50 


BEAU SABREUR—34 in. EARLY. One the best ‘‘Variegatas’’ 
S-—Amber; F—Vandyke red, very velvety........... ae sa acl ea otewdes Gee 15 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT—48 in. Winner of Dykes Memorial Medal, Highest 
international Honor. Generally considered one of the finest Iris in 
the world. S—coppery-red, flushed golden bronze; F—rich claret 
crimson. The entire flower seems to be lightly dusted with fine 
MT Miao hain aes A Migs eens alb ade k sae Raden hewn nade as ae ao aee 
DOLLY MADISON—36 in. EARLY. Very large flowers, blended soft 
mauve and soft yellow, with a bright orange beard. . savas maketh 
GOLDEN FLARE—=30 in. Silver Medal Winner, England. A medley of 
gold, rose, flame and yellow, with a faint electric blue flush down 
the centre of the fa 00 ndbs5d4600 4540000 00nb Es 0b enh 0560055 
GUYASUTA-—-32 in. Early. Fine, large, rich, 
perfectly formed flowers of heavy substance................ ‘. é 
KING KARL—30 in. A beautiful frilled flower of apricot; peperred all 
over with brownish-red ...........0-ceseeececes 
MARY GIBSON—42 in. EARLY 
with a yellow throat and rich golden beard............ 
MELCHIOR-—36 in. S—lustrous bronzy-violet; F 
re ree peer ‘ _ 
MRS. MARION CRAN—48 in. A lovely tall pink-toned variety that 
RE 8 Fe ere ere 
—= ROBERT EMMETT—=36 in. 
t 


Former Present 
Price Price 


FRAGRANT. The Masterpiece of Bliss, 
Creator of the World Famous Dominion Race of Irises. Rich brown 
red and crimson blend of perfect form, leaving nothing to be desired 
PHEBUS—42 in. Award of Merit Nat'l, Hort. Soc. France. Smooth, 
soft. canary yellow, with a deep orange beard...................... 
RUBEO—48 in. S—deep glistening rose; F—broad heavy textured deep 
maroon. Large flowered, well branched.................seee0- ji : 
SAN FRANCISCO—44 in. EARLY. Winner of the Dykes Memorial 
Medal. One of the largest and finest Iris in the ‘Plicata” type. 
White with a feather stitch edging of lavender blue............... , 
SENSATION—48 in. FRAGRANT. Award of Merit Royal Hort. Soc. 
France. New clear analine-blue. A perfect flower of gigantic size, 
with flaring falls, prodigious bloomer.................c-seeeees IS 
SOLFERINO—56 in. EARLY. A bright pink on the order of Aphrodite, 
but brighter and with larger flowers on taller stalks......... 
WACONDA-—36 in. Honorable Mention American tris Soc. 
new Iris in brilliant fuchsia-red 





I will Furnish Entire Masterpiece Collection of All 4 Collections, (68 Varieties) for $13.00 Former Price $2,097. 


Robert Wayman BOX N, 


BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








Glad Gossip—xXIII 


T is an old, old story, but still good, 

that the Gladiolus is unique among 

garden flowers, in having its bloom- 
ing period under our control, and not 
fixed by the season or the weather. Plant- 
ed in early May, as soon as the weather 
begins to be. really warm, an average 
variety may bloom in 95 days; early in 
August. A mid-May planting will take 
about five days less, and bloom about 
August 12. The later we plant, the fast- 
er the growth, until in early June the 
average time will be nearer 80 days, 
blooming about August 20. Still later 
plantings can push the bloom into Octo- 
ber, even. So we can time the bloom. 


Succession of bloom. Timely plant- 
ing of Gladiolus is . accordingly quite 
worth while. Using the blooming time 
in days from early May planting as a 
standard, the earliest varieties may bloom 
in about 70. to 80 days, mid-season ones 
in 90 to 100 days, and late ones in 110 
to 120 days, This gives 50 days of bloom 
from a single planting, if varieties are 
chosen with that in view. For instance, 
in white varieties, one of the earliest is 
saby Decorah, a small, ruffled, pure 
white, with rather short stalks, blooming 
in 76 days. Its season is rather short, 
spread over a week or less. Next, we 
may have Marie Kunderd, 82, another 
ruffled white; Mme. Monet Sully, 84, a 
red-bloteched white; Star of Bethlehem, 
83; Mrs. Ray P. Chase, 85, a creamy 
white; and two smaller prims, White 
sutterfly and ruffled White Orchid, both 
86. 

In mid-season comes Albatros, a tall, 
slender, bell-flowered white, at 91; and 
Mrs. Catherine Edwards at the same 
time. Dainty ereamy-white Maid of Or- 
leans, and tall, flaky-white Queen Mary 
are both 96, but they have little else in 
common, the first being a dependable, 
medium-sized commercial, the second a 
rather temperamental, giant exhibition 
Glad. Jonkeer van Tets, much like AI- 
hatros, and Joerg’s White, with huge 
flowers, lined dark red in the throat, are 
both 97, and the similar Mammoth White 
is close, at 99. Old white Carmen Sylva 
and red-throated white Hohenstaufen are 
both late mid-season, at 101. Showy, 
pure white, ruffled Mrs. F. C. Horn- 
berger, is 105, ruffled, shorter Mary F. 
Snow is 108, as is also Peace, with red 
throat lines. Temperamental Solveig is 
really late, at 115 days. 


Through the season by colors. In 
cream, lacinated Fluffy Ruffles is 80, 
Mary Pickford 84, Seafoam, a dainty 
prim, 86, Magna Blanea is 95, and slen- 
der ruffled Mary Elizabeth, 103. 

Yellows cover a long season, from deep 
yellow little Spray of Gold, 73, Fortuna, 
77, prim Golden Fleece, 78, to Gold Eagle 
and Jonquil, 80, and also Miss Blooming- 
ton. Dainty Golden Frills, with its strong 
red throat lines, is 81, with a long sea- 
son of over two weeks, a common trait 
of many prims. E. I. Farrington is 88. 
Then come the mid-season varieties: 
Joerg’s Yellow, very tall and willowy, 
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93; shorter, stiffer Sulphur Frills, 94; 
Yellow Wonder, giant Canberra, and 
much-discussed Golden Goddess, all 95 
to 96; and the older Golden Measure, 97. 
One of the best is Primrose Princess, 
100, closely followed by the darker Loy- 
alty, 101, and last of all in yellows, 
Tobersun, at 110. 

I have two good buff varieties to sug- 
gest, Duna, 90, and Wasaga, 92, both 


f 






. es 7 nn ee 

Courtesy N. E. Gladiolus Society 
R. J. Almey of Canada originated this seed- 
ling which was Champion Bloom at the 
1938 Winnipeg Show. It’s rich yellow, 
feathered red. Experts rate it very high 


mid-season. In pale flesh pinks, red- 
blotched Mibloom, 73, and darker throated 
Elizabeth Tabor, 75, vie for early place. 
Old Le Marechal Foch is 87, and a giant 
in its class; old America and Lotus are 
both 95. The huge, flimsy-flowered Pink 
Wonder, 99, and the dainty Miss T. Rose, 
100, are followed by old Gretchen Zang, 
107. 

Salmon-pinks. They are many, ushered 
in by pale Break O’ Day, 78, and deeper 
Halley, 81. Betty Coed, 80, is of dainty 
coloring and form, and ruffled prim 
Gladdie Boy, 82, are both fine, early 
prims. Prim Jewell and larger, darker 
Phaenomen, are both 84. Red-throated 
salmon Odin, 86, is a good commercial, 
as is the larger Giant Nymph, 89, one 
of the most dependable growers. Slender 
La Paloma belongs to the same season. 
Dainty Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 90, starts 
the mid-season, with the most popular 
giant, Picardy, at 92. Salmon Beauty, 
93, is a slender, dainty, yellow-throated 
prim, and in sharp contrast is the tall, 
mammoth, streaky-colored Miss New Zea- 
land, 94. Gloriana, 96, though narrow- 
flowered, is still popular because of its 
clear salmon coloring. Red-blotched, tall, 
showy Edith Robson, 97, is one of the 
best of the Australians with us. Still 
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the giant among Glads, despite recent 
claims, is streaky salmon-pink Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, 101; daintier and clearer Rap- 
ture is the same season; and showy, clear 
Pearl of California, 105, is late. 

Good oranges are few. Leen Wone, a 
wee, deeply colored prim, at 74, is ear- 
liest. Then come Tangerine, 83, Orange 
Queen, 86, King of Oranges, 87. All are 
prims, as are Orange Butterfly, 91, and 
Ethelyn, 95. Both of these are tall and 
willowy, the first with many open blooms 
on a usually erooked stem, the second 
tall and straight, with few open at once. 
Senorita is of such a lovely color, orange, 
shading to burnt orange center, that its 
faults of short stalk, and quilly flowers, 
are all forgiven, along with its tardiness, 
102 days. Still later, but more conven- 
tional in its tall, well-filled exhibition 
spikes, is Kemp’s Orange Wonder, 110. 
Even taller and finer is Betty Nuthall, 
111, but its color is half-way between 
salmon and orange, and it only gets in 
with the oranges by a narrow margin. 


Pinks. These are many and various, 
even when we segregate the most salmon 
of them into a class by themselves. Early 
Dawn, an almost faded brick color, 
streaky shell-pink Early Sunrise, and 
bright rose Bleeding Heart, with blood- 
red center, 77, 78, 79, respectively, have 
little in common, either of color or form. 
Ming Toy, 81, a ruffled apricot prim, is 
almost in a elass by itself. Delicate shell- 
pink Patricia Carter, 82, with its creamy 
throat, is another fine prim. In quite 
another class is Pfitzer’s showy rosy-pink- 
tinted white Rosemarie Pfitzer, also 82. 
Big and showy 8. A. Errey, 86, is almost 
a red, as is Aflame, 84. Rose Mist, 86, 
is a deep rose prim with grey border, 
unique in color. Next come a trio of 
really showy ones: John S. Bach, Mar- 
garet Fulton, and Mrs. E. O. Heaton, all 
87. Mildred Louise, 91, is in light rose- 
pink as showy and dependable as Picardy 
is, in salmon-pink, and quite as useful. 
Sweet ’n Lovely, much heralded as a 
fragrant Gladiolus, was quite as good 
under its first name of Aristocrat, 93, and 


‘is a fine large “prim grand,” whether one 


favors its delicate scent or not. Dark- 
blotched rosy pink Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton, 94, is still popular with admirers of 
strongly blotched varieties, after 20 years. 
Pale pink, long-spiked Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
96, belongs to the same period, but has 
not stood the test of time so well. Edith 
Mason, 96, is a first class pink, clear col- 
ored and well formed. It has not had 
the recognition it deserves. Getting into 
the late mid-season elass further, Chris- 
tobel, 101, is a fine, showy flower. Mrs. 
T. E. Langford is more of a light lav- 
ender pink, just one day later than Chris- 
tobel. Longfellow, 103, is the handsomest 
pure pink Gladiolus ever introduced— 
when it grows as it should. It is de- 
cidedly temperamental. Marshall Foch, 
104, is one of Kunderd’s big, massive, 
ruffled varieties. In the really late class 
are some real exhibition flowers: Frank 
(Continued on page 256) 
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Rose Dorothy James 


Eastern Show Highlights 


N this and following pages are shown new flowers, sug- 
gested garden designs and indoor gardening aids, selected 
from the great spring shows. 

Hybrid Tea Rose Dorothy James (top left) was named at 
Philadelphia for the daughter of Pennsylvania’s Governor by 
the Conard-Pyle Company. The rich pink blooms are full double 
and fragrant; the plants are vigorous and have glossy foliage. 
Chevy Chase (center top), shown by Bobbink & Atkins, is a new 
cluster-flowered Rambler originated by Dr. Whitman Cross of 
Maryland. It is mildew resistant. The pompon-like blossoms 
are dark crimson. Lucile Hill Rose scored 100 and was called 
the perfect Rose at the St. Louis Show, and also won medals and . 
highest awards elsewhere. It is vivid pink with no “blueing.” 
Shown by Hill Florai Produets Co., it is available to florists now. 
Possibly gardeners can have it later. 

Azalea americana is a new race created by Bobbink and Atkins. 
It had its debut in New York. Kempferi and kurume varieties 
were crossed to create hardy evergreen plants. Carmine King 
is shown right—rich deep pink overlaid with carmine. 

The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, N. Y., won a 
gold medal for a marvelous Begonia display which ineluded 
Begonias luxurians (lower left) and the B. dichotoma (center 
bottom). The Garden’s March Journal (10 cents) describes 
scores of varieties. Tulip Glamour, flame-colored, shown by Join 
Scheepers, Inc., won praise in New York. 


Rambler Chevy Chase Lucile Hill Rose 





Azalea americana Carmine King 


Herbert photo 





Begonia luxurians Begonia dichotoma 


New Tulip Glamour 
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Photo by Genereus 


Ripe strawberries, rhubarb ready to pull, and heading lettuce, 
in the first prize vegetable garden of the North Shore Garden 
Club, had a fascination for show visitors in Boston 


Design in the Garden Colonel R. Montgomery’s —, in New York had unusual 


Adrian Boutrelle 
PM 
a, . 


Many people wanted plans of the outdoor fireplace in this 
garden exhibited by the Bay State Nurseries at the Boston Show 


Henry A. Dreer’s Rose garden in Philadelphia was attractive 
with a tool house and paved terrace at one end. It won first An attractive corner of Turner Brothers garden in New York 
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The Brooklyn Botanic Gardens exhibited, 
in New York, house plants for various ex- 
posures. Its show leaflet (10 cents) gave 
cultural information on over 100 plants 


Gardening Under Glass 


The delightful winter bay window exhibit of the Providence Garden Club won first 
in its class at the Philadelphia Flower Show. This class was the most successful and 
most inspirational in the garden club section 


Photo by Bond Brothers 












This new window garden was shown in Philadelphia by Lord Flower show visitors could go through this greenhouse in the 
& Burnham Company. The frame is metal; it fits most windows garden display in Boston of the Chestnut Hill Garden Club 
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Tribute Garden at the Fair 
“Big srg OUS floral spectacles in gar- 


dens of nearly every imaginable de- 
sign await visitors to “Gardens on Parade” 
at the World’s Fair, New York, which 
opened April 30. Waste swamp land has 
been converted into lush gardens covering 
54 acres. A horticultural building of unique 
design is to shelter a constant parade of 
flower shows and garden club displays. 

Visitors will find especially interesting 
the circular garden planted in honor of 
Theodore Augustus Havemeyer, who left 
behind him not only a host of happy mem- 
ories, but tangible, far-reaching evidence 
of his love of Nature as exemplified by his 
devotion to gardens and all they mean. 

Perhaps he is remembered best for his 
great collection of Lilacs, and some of his 
most cherished varieties will bloom in this 
garden. For years, Mr. Havemeyer spent 
many days during the summer in Naney, 
France, with Victor Lemoine, who was, 
perhaps, the greatest hybridizer and ‘plant 
breeder the world has ever known. From 
this contact grew the collection of Lilacs 
at Cedar Hill, Brookville, L. I., Mr. Have- 
meyer’s country estate, the greatest private 
collection of Lilaes in the world. 

This memorial garden within ‘Gardens 
on Parade” is the tribute of The Horticul- 
tural Society of New York to the man who 
was one of its directors since 1900 and was 
its president from 1914 to 1934. Members 
of the Society have been eager donors of a 
great mass of flowers and plant life which 
will give a succession of bloom from the 
opening of the Fair to its close on October 
30, 1939. 


Flower Show at Treasure Island 


ACIFIC Coast horticulturists are en- 

thusiastic over the phenomenal success 
of the California Commission’s big 40-week 
non-stop flower show at Treasure Island, 
the setting of the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition. 

The success of this ambitious show is 
due almost entirely to the efforts of volun- 
teer women flower lovers who want to 
show the world what the West has to offer 
in plant life. These workers are under- 
taking the task of maintenance for the 
whole ten month period. They are headed 
hy Mrs. Marie Kelly and Miss Jean Boyd, 
long experienced with northern California 
shows. They are donating their services. 

The show opened on February 18 with 
over 200 kinds of flowering plants on dis- 
play. The Camellia was the theme flower 
with Acacia baileyana taking the second 
spotlight. Sacramento, known in the West 
as the Camellia City, had a wonderful rep- 
resentation of cut Camellias from Capitol 
Park. Flowering fruit trees, Daphne, 
Freesias, Primulas, and Iceland .Poppies 
formed a large part of the exhibit. 

A new Camellia named Bonnie Jean, the 
product of a Sacramento Valley hybridizer, 
attracted considerable attention. It is a 


on 7 UBS SOCIETIES 


Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


fast growing variety that 
blooms with 6-inch stems 
that can be picked freely. 
Flowers measure 3 to 4 
inches across and are a 
bright pink, a few shades 
deeper than Pink Perfection. 

The American’ Begonia 
Society is exhibiting at the 
show. Members of the So- 
ciety have sent their loveli- 
est plants to tell the story 
of “A Royal Hobby.” The 
enthusiasm of members in 
joining together and mak- 
ing these exhibits is an in- 
spiration to all who love the 
Begonia. 

Visitors to the Exposi- 
tion should remember that 
the flower show is free at 
all times. There are 6,000 
feet of actual exhibit space 
of living plants and cut 
flowers. As this issue of 
FLOWER GROWER comes off 
the press, the theme flower 
will be fancy Amaryllis hy- 
brids. The last of 250,000 
Narcissi of every kind are 
fading fast, as well as the 
final shipment of 100,000 
Anemones and Ranunculi 
that started to pour in the 
show in late March. 


Tulip Time in Holland, 
Mich. 


HE nationally famous 

Tulip Festival which is 
held annually in Holland, 
Michigan, will be celebrated 
this year from May 13 
through 21. Nearly three 
million Tulips in 450 differ- 
ent varieties will be in 
bloom during this time. 

The town, with 15.000 
residents, is unusual in that 
90 per cent of its inhabi- 
tants are of Dutch descent. 
Every year at Tulip Time 
a holiday is declared and 
special features which at- 
tract thousands of people 
from all over the country 
are staged by the populace. 
The events include street 
scrubbing, a costume pa- 
rade, and visits to the bulb 
farms and Tulip plantings 
in the community. 

Those requiring addition- 
al information about the 
festivities and accommoda- 
tions may obtain it by writ- 
ing the Chamber of Com- 
merece, 





Gardens on Parade (sketch at top) at the New York World’s Fair over- 
looks a lagoon. The odd-shaped horticultural building encloses the gardens 
on three sides. A giant lath-house shelters the 40-week continuous flower 
show at Treasure Island, the Golden Gate Exposition in San Francisco. 
Girls in Dutch costumes celebrate Tulip-time in Holland, Mich. David 
Burpee presented Pearl Buck, famous author, with a new Sweet Pea named 


in her honor, and created by W. Atlee Burpee Co., at a recent author’s 
luncheon in New York. The flowers are warm rose, tinged orange. This 
vigorous variety is the early or winter flowering type 
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May 23-25....... 
of State Garden Clubs 





Iris Shows 


Woodridge Garden Club at Sherwood Hall.... Washington, D. C. 


Date Sponsoring Organization 
About May 2..... Chattanooga Council of Garden Clubs....... 
About May 9..... € 
May 20-21.. . The Topeka Horticultural Society........... 
May 26-27.. 14th Annual Iris Show of the Sioux City Garden 


ERE ene 
May 26-28; 29-31. New York Regional Show of the American Iris 
Society held in conjunction with the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York (duplicate 
classes in both shows) at the Gardens on 
Parade, World’s Fair. . 


Roanoke Rose Society ’s Annual Spring Show. Roanoke, Va, 


June 3-4........ Iris Show— Western New York Section of The 
American Iris Society, McKinley Vocational 
School, 1500 Elmwood Avenue............ 
June 10-11....... Iris Show of the Mid-West Horticultural Society 
at the Garfield Park Conservatory......... 
Rose Shows 
(a ee Princess Anne Garden Club.......... 
= ea Knoxville Rose Society at Y.M.C.A......... 
jae. re 
Garden Club Events 
May 12-15....... Kentucky House and Garden 2nd Annual Tour 


Pres. Mrs. Earl D. Rabold, Bowling Green. Kentucky 
National Convention of the National Council 


Place 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Topeka, Kans. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


. New York, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Lynnhaven, Va. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 








Rose Society Summer Meeting 


er LAKE CITY, Utah, will be host to 
the American Rose Society which will 
hold its summer meeting there June 11-13. 
Members and guests planning to attend 
should notify the secretary at Harrisburg, 
Penna. 


Annual Convention 


N May 23-25, the great event of the 


National Council and all member 
states will be held in Colorado Springs, 


Colorado. Each member state should see 
to it that money is raised in some way to 
insure the attendance of its president. She 
in turn should take back quantities of in- 
formation, and if possible, inspiration, not 
just to her executive board but in some way 
to each club in the state. It is the indi- 
viduals that need to be reached. They could 
become a real power if made to feel what 
it is all about. 

There is already a great unity of activ- 
ity in general lines. Yearbooks give about 
the same committees and local conferences 
discuss the same topics. They are all “out- 
ward looking” too. For instance, at the 
last conference of the Garden Club Federa- 
tion of Maine an afternoon was devoted to 
round-table discussions on Conservation, 
Horticulture, Junior Work, Community 
Betterment, and Roadside Development. 
The next morning the chairmen of these 
committees presented the results and recom- 
mendations of her group to the general 
assembly. 


American Dahlia Society Meeting 


T the American Dahlia Society’s first 
winter meeting, presided over by Lynn 
B. Dudley, president, and held January 21 
at the Hotel Shelton, New York, the tenta- 
tive dates, September 26 and 27, were set 
for the annual show. The place for the 
show has not been chosen. It may be at a 
New York hotel or in one of the commer- 
cial concessions at the World’s Fair. 
Dahlia seed has, in the past, been distrib- 
uted to school children, Mrs. Georgina 
Humble, 232 Ridge Road, Douglaston, Long 
Island, N. Y., chairman of the garden club 
section committee, reported. This year, 
however, roots of small flowered Dahlias 
will be distributed to provide flowers for 
shows. Surpluses have been promised by 
some growers, but more Dahlia roots are 
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needed to carry on the educational pro- 
gram. These roots are to be made avail- 
able to school gardeners in New York and 
elsewhere. 


“Trek” to the 


EETING for the first time in the West, 

the American Iris Society is holding 

its Annual Convention on the Pacific Coast 

this year. The event is ‘being planned as 

a “Trek,” with the annual meeting and 

banquet being held in Oakland, California, 
May 6. 

May 2-8 are the dates for the San Fran- 

cisco Bay Region, with hotel headquarters 

in Oakland. Iris gardens in Berkeley, and, 


Iris Coast 


of course, the Fair on famed Treasure 
Island in San Francisco Bay, will be 
visited. 

At the conclusion of the San Francisco 


region dates, the’ members will proceed to 
the Pacific Northwest, where they will visit 
Iris gardens near Portland, Oregon, and 
Seattle, Washington, from May 12-16. 


American Rock Garden Society Meeting 


HE Annual Meeting of the American 

Rock. Garden Society will be held May 
9 and 10 in Philadelphia with headquar- 
ters at the Hotel Warwick. Famous rock 
gardens in the vicinity will be visited, in- 
cluding those of Richard W. Lloyd and 
Clarence A. Warden at Haverford; Mrs. 
Richard Houghton at Paoli; and Dr. George 
Woodward and Mrs. Charles Day at Chest- 
nut Hill. There is a registration fee of 
five dollars to cover the luncheon, a dinner, 
lecture and bus trip. Reservations should 
be made with the secretary, Mrs. Dorothy 
E. Hansell, 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. 





Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 

Garden Club Department 


THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 











Tree Planting Pictures 


O help with the problem of properly 

planting small deciduous trees, a series 
of 16 photographs has been prepared show- 
ing the different planting steps. Each pic- 
ture is mounted on heavy cardboard back- 
ing and includes a printed explanation of 
the planting procedure shown. 

The points covered include digging the 
hole to the proper depth and width; pro- 
tection of the lawn; preparing the soil in 
the hole with peat moss; enriching with 
tree food; preparation of roots; placing the 
tree at the correct level; enrichment of soil 
used for filling around the roots; method 
of filling; use of water; tamping; handling 
of the surface area; mulching; pruning; 
and later appearance of the tree. 

This series of pictures is available, with- 
out charge, to garden club groups or to 


other organizations, upon request, from 
the Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Men’s Garden Club Annual Convention 


EN’S. hobby flowers—Dahlias, Del- 

phiniums, Irises, and so on—will be 
prominently featured in the Seventh An- 
nual Convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America to be held July 13-15 in Elm- 
hurst, Ill. Men and their families coming 
from many states will be the guests of the 
Clubs in the Chicago area. The first day 
of the convention, July 13, will be devoted 
mostly to lectures by local authorities in- 
cluding R. M. Carleton, J. Louis Roberts, 
and Carl Cropp. The annual dinner is 
planned for the evening of July 14, and on 
the 15th visits will be made to the Gar- 
field Park Conservatory, Vaughan’s trial 
grounds which include an All-America test 
garden, and the Morton Arboretum in Lisle. 
Headquarters will be at Elmhurst College. 


Oriental Poppy Group to Meet 


RIDAY, May 26, is the date tentatively 
set when Oriental Poppy enthusiasts 
will meet in Ohio to visit famous collections 
of seedlings and named varieties. The 
morning will be spent at the Moraine Nur- 


series (near Dayton) of the Siebenthaler 
Co. In the afternoon, nearly 1,000 seedlings 
and over 100 of the best named varieties 
will be seen at the Curtis Garden, 5930 
Argus Road, College Hill, Cincinnati. 
Weather conditions may make a change 


of date necessary. Persons interested should 
write the corresponding secretary, A. E. 
Curtis, at his address above. Readers of 
FLoweR GROWER are invited to attend. 





Newest PLANT 
INTRODUCTIONS of 


PROFESSOR N. E. HANSEN 
and CARL A. HANSEN 


Send for Latest Complete List of the 
newest, hardiest Plant Introductions 
of Bush Cherry, Plums, Apricots, Ap- 
ples, Flowers, Shrubs, Roses, Orna- 
mentals, Drouth Resistant Grains and 
Grasses, etc. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
SPECIAL! 1 New Shilka Ever- 
blooming Orchid Iris, with every 


request for catalog and 10¢ for 
postage. 


HANSEN NURSERY 


BROOKINGS SOUTH DAKOTA 
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ARES of the Testament are 

weeds today, the bane of you gar- 
den lovers. Can you tell the first 
leaves of a weed from the seed leaves 
of a flower that you hope will thrive? 
If you let them alone until they are 
rampantly choking your flora you will 
probably also uproot that for which 
you paid good money. 


PLAY SAFE ... FLAG 


YOUR 
FLORA with 


WILTON 


IDEAL 


Popular 
size 2 x 1 


af \ PLANT 

Sea ea 

postpatd MARKERS 
30 for $1. 100 for $3. 


Larger sizes made as wanted. Clearl 
marked with lead pencil, weatherproof, 
neat, inconspicuous, enduring. 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO. 


Wilton, Conn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Specializing in the better varieties 
Write for 1939 Descriptive Catalog 


GEORGE E. MILLARD 


1872 San Pasqual Pasadena, Calif. 


ZANT’S CATALOG 
BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


32 Pages. Featuring the Latest Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties, Miniatures and Poms, Bar- 
gain Prices. Many garden views 
ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

















Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 
Sole Manufacturers 
THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS 














BLUE 


HOLDER 


“The Holder 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Flexible brass wires 
set in lead base hold flowers firmly. Will not rust 
or wear ouf. 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round $1.00 
#1 Small round 35 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#2 Medium round .50 #1 Japanese .45* 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy) $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked* 
Wholesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuychoga Falls Ohio 











RIBBON. 
FLOWER 


That Holds" | 








Information Please! 
ge soncgge want your help with 


these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Making Bougainvillea Last 


I have a friend who has two 
beautiful Bougainvillea vines in her 
greenhouse, but has never found the 
trick to cutting it for arrangements 
so that it would last any time. She 
has tried burning the ends and also 
plunging the stems into _ boiling 
water. I was wondering if some of 
your readers might have some sug- 
gestions. 

I find Mr. J. G. Esson’s articles 
“In The Little Greenhouse” most 
helpful and instructive. I have a 
small greenhouse 10x16 feet built 
this spring and he has been a great 
help to me in finding out what to 
do and when to do it.—GWENDOLYN 
T. MaGruper, ( Md.) 


Plants to Identify 


Can someone give the name of a 
plant which has a leaf resembling 
that of a scented Geranium but with 
no odor or blossom? It has many 
leaves and is called here “Mother of 
Millions” or “A Thousand Leaves.” 

Another plant resembles a Bou- 
vardia but has red blossoms and the 
foliage is more like that of a Sedum? 
—Ipa M. BERvuty, (R. I.) 


Rats Eat Tulips 


In a section of our city, night rats 
have discouraged planters of Tulip 
bulbs. They burrow under the bulb, 
bring it to the surface, and then eat 
it, leaving on the lawns the portions 
of the bulb of which they evidently 
do not like the taste. 

How can this be overcome? No 
poison to kill one’s dogs or cats need 
be suggested. — W. H. Warson, 
(N. Y.) 


Who Has Grown 
Russell Lupines? 


Will someone who has planted Rus- 
sell Lupines tell the rest of us what 
luck she or he had with them and 
how they were grown? Any informa- 
tion as to their culture will be ap- 
preciated.—W. E. Rog, (Kans.) 


Agapanthus Won’t Bloom 


I wonder if you can help me with 
my Agapanthus. I have had it for 
years but it has just bloomed once.— 
(Mrs.) J. C. Kenpie, (Penna.) 
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Wm. F. Dreer Rose Found 


Answering W. H. Gorham, (Texas) April 


The Wm. Dreer Rose is listed in this 
spring’s Rose list of The Bosley Nursery, 
Mentor, Ohio. Its color is given as saffron, 
tinted salmon. The price is 80¢ each. 

I suppose my wish to get this informa- 
tion to your correspondent is due to atdis- 
appointment of my own. I very much want 
the beautiful older hybrid tea, Mrs. Am- 
brose Rieardo; I’ve searched most dili- 
gently, and been entirely unable to find 
her. May I say‘that I greatly enjoy THE 
FLOWER GROWER, and certainly hope never 
to be without it—(Miss) Karin A. WHITE, 
(Me. ) 


—The Wm. F. Dreer Rose can be obtained 
from Maloney Bros. Nursery, Dansville, 
N. Y., and from M. E. Wyant, Mentor, Ohio. 
—Dr. Karki ARNSTEIN, (Ohio) 

—With regard to the Wm. F. Dreer Rose, 
Wenks Florists, 1058 Allen Street, Spring- 
field, Mass., has it.—ReEv. Francis M. 
HIckEy, ( Mass.) 


Copper Water Bad for Plants 
Answering A.W.C. (N. Y.), October 


I would say that water standing in a 
poorly drained copper gutter will become 
impregnated with copper which, when 
flushed by rain, would surely damage 
plants. Even a well-drained copper gutter 
could do damage in time, I should th’>k. 
I once lost a beautiful plant by setting the 
pot in a nickeled base. When the nickle 
wore off it turned out to be copper be- 
neath and the copper corrosion poisoned 
the roots from below. Vegetation doesn’t 
like copper. On another occasion I lost a 
number of gold fish from copper poisoning 
from a piece of glass in the aquarium 
which had been colored with copper. It 
also killed the aquarium plants adjacent 
to the slug of glass —Dr. W. H. BRAUNLIN, 
(Ind. ) 


English Ivy Collectors Reply 


Answering Mrs. F. M. Potter, Jr., (N. Y.) 
March 


The Tingle Nursery Co., Pittsville, Md., 
list in their latest catalogue about a dozen 
varieties of English Ivy (Hedera helix).— 
ELMER H. Krepa, (N. Y.) 

If Mrs. Potter will send to the Henry A. 
Dreer Company, Philadelphia, Penna., she 
will find they list a goodly number of Eng- 
lish Ivies as do also the Weathered Oak 
Herb Farms, Bradley Hills, Bethesda, Md. 
—(Mrs.) ExizaspetH M. Burret, (N. J.) 

Henry Kohankie & Sons, Painesville, 
Ohio, list five English Ivies: Hedera *helix 
and the varieties Albany, baltica, con- 
glomerata, and gracilis. Bobbink & Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., list seven: arborescens, 
baltica, conglomerata, coreacea, discolor, 
gracilis, nigra.—H. D. HEMENway, ( Mass.) 

The following list of nursery concerns 
carry from 4 to 9 varieties of English Ivy. 
The Del Amo Nursery lists the most. Del 
Amo Nursery, Compton, Calif.; California 
Nursery Co., Niles, Calif.; Paul J. Howard 
Nursery Co., 250 La Brea St., Los Angeles, 
Calif; Kelsey Nursery Service, 50 Church 
Street, New York City.—(Mkrs.) H. Arm- 
STRONG, ( Ill.) 
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Lawns ¢ and Gardens Thrive 


when you use 


WIZARD 


Natural-Weedless 
Plant Foods 


Florists and landscape 





FREE 


Safe For gardeners use manure 
All Plants because it is a safe and 

sure way of making 
Supplies Life- J soils rich and fertile. 


Thick, velvety lawns, 
beautiful flowers and 
delicious vegetables 


Giving Humus 


Improves Soil 


Condition quickly follow the use 
E of Wizard — Nature’s 

Helps Soil sure way of making all 
Hold Moisture § piants grow. Send for 
, “Tips on Gardening.” 
Sonate SE Learn how practical 
_ - growers get results. 
Dehydrated Avoid substitutes—in- 
Weedless sist on Wizard at your 


supply house. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 


WIZARD 
SHEEP MANURES 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers 











Mass. 








Fl n b 2 for 40¢ 
owering Shrubs 10 ter sis 
© 50 for $5.50 
100 Fine Shrubs for $8.00 Prepaid 
Express Not Prepaid 
Sturdy, well rooted 2 and 3 years old. 
French Pussy Willow—pink catkins 
e Forsythia_Spectabilis—yellow, April 
Almond Pink—Dwarf pink, May 
Spirea Van Houtti—white, late May 


Catalog ~oee Snowball—white, late May 
Ay eno aor 5 — 
White eigelia—white, June 
FREE Pink Weigelia—pink, June 
‘ Honeysuckle Bush-—pink with red berries 
Write Mock Orange—Sweet scented, June 
pyeet eee. ee - 
a nowba ydrangea—white, July 
Today Hydrangea P. G.—pink, Aug.-Sept. 
e — or red, white or blue, Aug. and 


ept. 

Jap. Cranberry Rex Berries in Fall 

ALL HARDY AND FREE BLOOMING. 
HARMON NURSERY 


Prospect, 


FLOWERING CROCUS 


WILL BLOOM THIS FALL 
SPECIOSUS — Each little bulb 
produces 3 to 5 most cheerful 
and colorful violet blue flowers. 
SPECIAL—50 bulbs postpaid $1 
Catalog of fine bulbs on request 


M°LEAN BYUYLE FARM 


S p0C4Q4«4 204 wm Dagdeotru ATA WAS A 


DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; {2 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field-grown: 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—A branching type. 
Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 
beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 

Large 2 yr. field grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 

Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 

over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford - = o i 


Box F., 


AUTUMN 


Ohio 
< 
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In reply to Mrs. Potter (March) I find 


the following Ivies (Hedera helix) listed: 

From California Nursery Co., Niles, 
Calif.: Hedera helix—English Ivy; Caen- 
woodi—small deeply cut leaves; Con- 


glomerata—dwarf type, small leaves; Mini- 
mata—small leaf English; Variegata— 
variegated English; Maderensis Canary 
Islands—large variegated. 

From Clark Nursery, San Calif. : 
Canariensis—green; Canariensis variegated 
—yellow edge Algerian; Hahn’s self-branch- 
ing; Marmorata—marbled. 


Jose, 


From Henderson’s Experimental Gardens, 
Route 5, Fresno, Calif.: Fatshedera—hy- 


brid between English Ivy and Aralia (small 
tree); and Arborescens—bush English Ivy. 
—(Mrs.) RicHarD GILKEY, (Calif.) 
Answering Edith Bourdette Hendrix, 
(Ohio) March 

Variegated Ivy may be purchased from 
Henry A. Dreer, Philadelphia, Penna., and 
also from Burgess Seed & Plant Co., Gales- 
burg, Mich.—H. D. HEMENWay, ( Mass.) 


Tung-oil Plants and Seeds 


Answering J. F. Benson, (Texas) April 
Tung-oil trees can be obtained from 
Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga. Seed is 


listed by F. W. Schumacher, Jamaica Plain, 


Boston, Mass. Both are very inexpensive 
to buy. I have seen a small orchard of 
these trees near Mobile, Ala. They are re- 
stricted to a rather narrow range in the 
Gulf states. Flowers are yellowish-white, 
not showy, but many of them. The fruit ds 


like small apples about three inches across, 


Each contains several large seeds from 
which the oil is extracted. Allow 60 days 
for germination of seed. The scientific 


name is Aleurites.—CHESTER A. Mowry, 


(R, I.) 


Answering J. F. Benson, (Texas) 


April 
April 


enjoyed 


I have just finished reading the 
number of FLOWER GROWER and 
every bit of it, as always. Under Questions 
& Answers is one regarding the Tung Nut 
Tree. Mr. Higgins and I attended the First 
Festival of the blooming of these trees 
about six years ago in Gainsville, Florida. 
It was in early April, and was a beautiful 
sight. More colorful than the Japanese 
Cherry Trees in Washington. Whether the 
orchardist sells trees I do not know. Per- 
haps you could get information from the 
Chamber of Commerce there.—(MkRs.) 
Tuos, Hieerns, ( Penna.) 


More About Ponderosa Lemon 


Answering O. D._ Padelford, (Iowa) 
September 
The North Street Greenhouses, Daniel- 
son, Connecticut, had Ponderosa Lemons 
prior to the hurricane. Possibly you can 
secure them now if the stock has not been 


WILLARD, ( Mass.) 


damaged.—S. F. 


Ponderosa or American Wonder 
Lemon may be procured from the Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Ontario, California.— 
Harry A. Musser, (Calif.) 


—The 


Valuable Geranium Booklet 
Answering Mrs. Z. U. Knode (N, M.) July 


If you are interested in Geraniums I 
would advise you to send for the pamph- 


let “The Geranium, Its History and Cul- 
tivation” by W. A. R. Clifton, Cherry 
Orchard Nurseries, Chichester, England, 
When sending for this valuable booklet on 
a plant that is coming into favor again, 
enclose an international money order for 
38 cents.—(Mrs.) J. E. Ropinson, (Ill.) 

















NEW LAWN SPRINKLER 
a streamlined beauty 


$50 


Now you can keep your lawn beautiful with 
a sprinkler that’s beautiful, too. 

Three sizes, all with chromium-plated 
brass-domed heads, on black enameled steel 
bases. ‘‘Commander,”’ illustrated — with 
7” base, produces mist-like spray evenly 
over a 25-foot diameter at 30 lbs. pressure. 
“Commodore” ($2.00) with 814” base, 
gives a gentle sprinkle over a 36-foot circle. 
**Admiral’’ ($3.00) 914" in base diameter, 
throws a drenching shower over a 50-foot 
circle. 

If not available at your hardware dealer, 
note this SPECIAL OFFER TO GARDEN 
CLUBS. Attractive offer to build Club 
funds, open to chairmen or secretaries. 
Send coupon for details. Money back if 
not satisfied. 


FOR 
ONLY 





And Now 
JUST PUT ON 


MARKET 
FINEST SPRINKLER 
EVER MADE 





Frankly, this “Mount Vernon” is for the 
select few who can afford the finest in 
sprinklers. Was a big success at New York 
Flower Show. Entire sprinkler made of 
brass: rotating brass ball top in either pol- 
ished chromium or copper with cast-brass 
base in matching tones. At 30 Ibs. covers 
50-foot circle with soaking spray. Post- 
paid $10.00, 


SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Waterbury, Connecticut 


SBS Se eB SS SB BB SSSR Bee eee eee 
T enclose $1.50... for “Com mander” sprinkler. 
$2.00 ... for ““Commodore.’ $3.00 ... for 
“Admiral.” Send “Mount Vernon.” . 
I enclose $10 for chromium finish . . . copper 
and bronze finish. . . . Send folders on all four 
sprinklers. 


eit vsinccntnitinasicasiinnibiniledatnssdenasdinimil 


Street 


City or town........ 
Please send infeomation 4 on Gaston Club 
i isvdsievnissiceces 


My title in my garden club is 





; 
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Real Gardening 


A Different Kind of 
All-Garden Magazine 


YRESH, practical and delightfully read- 
i able from cover to cover, he. 
GARDENING brings you each month in 
illustrated, convenient size the first- 
hand kn wledge of America’s foremost 
authorities. 

Whether you are a beginner or an 
expert, you will find here exactly the 
sort of subjects that fit your garden, 
large ot small. Every issue is as enjoy- 
able and profitable as spending the day 
with a group of experts who know what 
interests you and talk to you about it 
clearly and frankly in good straight 
English. 

Your subscription will be an invest- 
ment in garden success and pleasure 
that you will always cherish. 


One year, $3. Special introductory 
offer, 5 months, $1. 


REAL GARDENING 


Edited by Robert S. Lemmon 
Box F2 New Canaan, Conn. 








PARKS FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park’s 
Flower Book. A valuable, useful 
reference volume. Gives pronun 
ciation of flower names, time of 
germination, height of plants, 
special uses; together with com- 
plete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers Send today for your copy. 
Also 19389 Park offering: Aster 
Peerless Pink, Larkspur Blue Cockade and Snap- 
dragon Antique Gold—all 3 Oc. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F 





Greenwood, 8S. C. 


“How wonderful to originate . hybrid 
varieties of plants!” exelaimed a_ lady, 
who had been reading of some triumph or 
other. 

“Yes,” I replied, “but have you thought 
of the time, work and patience necessary ? 
Most of the claims made for ‘hybrids’ 
are unfounded; for though there are a 
few instanees where distinct species otf 
the same botanical order have been sue- 
cessfully hybridized, the records of fail- 
ure outnumber them at least five hundred 
to one. But let me give you an instance: 

“For several vears, Professors A. T. 
Irwin and FE. S. Haber of the lowa State 
Experiment Station tried to cross pump- 
kins with various varieties of squash and 
by the reverse cross—the same varieties 
of squash on pumpkin. 

“Out of 1955 pollinations of the former 
eross they secured 117 fruits. These 
yielded only eleven fertile seeds! Seven 
of the seedlings grown from these seeds 
were so weak that they died before they 
were six inches tall. The others bore fruit 
but contained not even one fertile seed. 
So the would-be originators were exactly 
where they started! 

After weighing this evidence and my 
conclusion for a moment my companion’s 











SUPERLATIVE NEW IRISES 


Copper Lustre—Dykes Medal Winner 1939...... $3.00 
California Gold-—-Huge golden yellow............ 2.75 
Jean Cayeux—Striking buff, blue-bronze......... -60 
Sierra Blue—Immense, tall, clear blue..........  .75 
Wm. Mohr—Rich lavender veined with violet... .25 

$7.35 


One each of above $6.50 


Free catalog listing the best of new perennials, Irises, 
Oriental Poppies, Hemerocallis, Peonies, etc. 


" m E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 251A 
AQT NS ese WASH. 
NURSERIES 














DAHLI 


ONOR BRIGHT. Pure bright bronze. 

MARY ELLEN. Lovely violet rose. 

ROBERT EMMET. Velvety cardinal red. 

{ Tuber each of these three 

beautiful Dahlias for ............... $1.50 
Postpaid as far West as Miss. River 

Consult our 1939 catalogue for complete 
listing of all types of Dahlias. 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 

Seeda—Bulbs—Plants 
92 Chambers St. N. Y. City 












An Invitation From 


COOLEY'S GARDENS 


SILVERTON, OREGON 


You are cordially invited to visit one of 
America’s finest displays of Bearded Iris, 
which we expect to be at the peak of per- 
fection between 


May 10 and 25 


Our planting of Japanese Iris, will be at 
its best between 


June 1 and 15 


With nine acres of Iris under cultivation, 
a stop over at Silverton will be very much 
worth your while. 


COOLEY'S GARDENS Silverton, Oregon 





eyes twinkled and she repeated: “How 
wonderful to originate hybrid varieties 
of plants!” 
* * a 
Joe Bing, he plowed four acres onct, 
He plowed it good and neat; 
An’ fore the sun had near gone down 
The job was all complete. 
The hosses never turned a hair, 
Wan’t tired, ner leas’ bit sore: 
He plowed it all in one short day— 
In Luseomb’s grocery store. 
JoHN D. LarKIN, 
“Where It Was Done” 
- - ” 


| A hewer of wood should never be 
| turned loose to prune trees; but, to judge 
by appearances, many such are still at 
large. 
~ * * 
When I am weary of the strain of 
life, 
And feel the littleness of one small 
soul, 
So futile in its struggle for a place 
Beneath the sun; 
I like to draw away from family, 
work and town, 
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And go where I ean contemplate a 
field of waving wheat, 
And see what, multiplied by many 
thousand more, 
One tiny seed has done! 
MarGaret A. BARTLETT, 
“Inspiration,” 
In Seed World 
| * * . 

Having told her class about plants of 
various kinds, a teacher decided to dis- 
cover what the children had learned, so 
she called for a written test. Imagine 
her surprise when one little girl gave the 





following ten as “dangerous” species: 


- Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. 


KAINS 


“Castor oil bean, smoke-tree, flame- 
flower, fire-thorn, burning-bush, red-hot- 
poker-plant, snapdragon, adder’s-tongue, 
dragon-plant, and bullrush.” 


* x 
ANEMONES 


Anemones, whieh droop their eves 

Karthward before they dare arise 

To flush the border, question not 

The urgeney which them begoi, 

Nor ask nor eare to know what rite 

Proeured them in the warm, wet night; 

But being young to light and love 

Dread their great Soldan up above. 
Maurice Hew ett, 

Flowers In The Grass 


* 7 - 


Of ali queer occupations—onion peel- 
er! For about fifty years the late Peter 
Tvler of London, England, and his wife 
made a specialty of peeling onions which 
they sold to the pickle makers. The 
couple adopted this strange mode of earn- 
ing a living with a eapital of only a 
dollar and fifty cents (American money) 
shortly after their marriage when they 
discovered that onions did not make them 
weep! Capitalizing a personal, physio- 
logical peculiarity ! 

In his best days Tyler himself could 
peel three-quarters of a ton of onions 
(1,350 pounds) a day! During his later 
years he often had as many as a dozen 
assistants. Though he could neither read 
nor write he had a shrewd head for busi- 
ness and though he gave liberally to the 
poor he left his widow an estate of more 
than $30,000. As indices of the high es- 
teem in which he was held, his funeral 
was attended by hundreds of people and 
his grave was decked with more than 
three hundred and fifty floral mementos. 


7 7 ” 


Full many a gem of purest ray se- 
rene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of 
ocean bear; 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air. 
Tuomas Gray, Elegy 


* * * 


A man came home and found his wife 
poring over a seed catalogue. She had a 
long list of seeds written on a sheet of 
paper. 

“This is a list, my dear,” she said, 
“that I want you to buy for me tomor- 
row.” 

Her husband looked at the list. Then 
he laughed. “You want these flowers to 
bloom this summer, don’t you?” said he. 

“Ves, of course.” ° 

“Well, those you have put down here 
don’t bloom till the seeond summer.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” the lady said, 
vasily. “I am making up my list from 
last year’s catalogue.” 


Markct Grower 
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Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 249) 


Shaded Window Box Plants 


Answering Mrs. H. M. Johnston, (Tenn.) 
January 

I would like to pass on my good results 

with window boxes on the north side of 


my house. I have 
lovely as the other. 

The first is a mixed planting of Fuch- 
sias. Tall ones planted and staked in 
back, intermediate ones in center, with the 
trailing ones hanging over the edges. 

My other choice is a planting cf mixed 
Coleus, about four varieties. The large 
leaf ones in back with the smaller leaf 
ones in front. With these I use four 
varieties of Wandering-jew. 

Remove the flower heads from Coleus 
as soon as they appear. Pinch the plants 
as they grow, so they will branch freely. 

Fuchsias and Coleus can be grown from 
seed, or plants can be bought from any 
good firm. Dreer’s puts out a very good 
collection of Fuchsia plants. 

One can carry over her own plants if 
she cares to, by taking cuttings in the 
fall or better still take up the old plants, 
trim them back and give them a good rest, 
then bring them into active growth. Take 
cuttings as they grow for new plants.— 
(Mrs.) R. C. Sears, ( Mass.) 


two choices, one as 


Plants Between Stepping Stones 


Would you kindly advise me what kind 
of flower (a low-growing one) would stand 
walking on occasionally. I want to plant 
this flower between stones in a walk in my 


rock garden, so you see I need a very low- 
growing flower, perennial preferred.—J. S. 


(Mich. ) 


—In response to your question I would 
suggest that you investigate the following 
which have most of the qualities that you 
require: 


JAGLAY, 


Sedum acre 

Thymus serphyllum and varieties 
Armeria laucheana 

Coronilla iberica 

Cymbalaria (linaria) equitriloba 
Gypsophila repens 

Lotus corniculatus 

Mazus rugosus 

Veronica repens—EDIToOR, 


Geraniums and Herbs 


Answering Mrs. S. S. Gray, (N. J.) 
December 
The McGregor Bros. Co., Springfield, 


Ohio, list the fragrant leaved Geraniums. 
I have a plant of the cut-leaved Rose-scent- 
ed Geranium. Yes, there is a velvety tex- 
tured leaf on the Apple-scented Geranium. 
Most of these do not have blossoms but a 
few do. There is one called the Oakleaf. 
Possibly that is the one you refer to as 
the Mapleleaf. 

I think if you will write to Rosetta E. 
Clarkson, 412 Gulf St., Milford, Conn., she 
may be able to supply you with names of 
herb growers in the South—(Mrs.) OLE 
IvERSON, (S. D.) 


Phlox Called Sweet William 


Answering A. Lussier, (N. Y.) January 
Here in Illinois we have a wild Phlox 

commonly called Sweet William, and this 

I think, is the plant you asked about I 





am sure. It blooms in the spring and re- 
seeds. It is evergreen if the leaves are 
protected in the fall with a mulch.— (Miss) 
G. H. HorrmMan, MAcCKINAW, ILL. 


Purple Sage Found 


Answering Miss Antoinette Dwight, (N. J.) 
February 


You are evidently thinking of whet 
Bailey lists as Salvia officinalis var. pur- 
purascens, which is the common garden 
Sage of England—just like ours except 
that it has somewhat reddish foliage and a 
very strong flavor. It is not in demand 
here as the green Sage is plenty strong 
enough. It is hard to tell from English 
seed lists just what you will get, but there 
is no doubt that if you will mention that 
you want the above variety, you can get 
seed from any of the English firms who 
raise seed in England. I would write to 
Miss Hewer at Seal Farm, Seven Oaks, for 


example. Probably Thompson & Morgan, 
London Road. Ipswich, England, would 
have it. Over here the variety of Salvia 


officinalis usually offered is Holt’s Mam- 
moth but not one catalogue in a hundred 
says so, 

It is possible that Geo. W. Park Seed 
Co., Greenwood, So. Carolina, might have 
this variety—Roserra E. CLarKson, Editor 
The Herb Journal, Milford, Conn, 


—Seeds for purple (Salvia _ offi- 
cinalis) can be obtained from Ferry-Morse 
Seed Co., P. O. Box 778, Detroit, Michigan. 
Same are listed in their new catalogue, 
page 29.—(Miss) Dororny Bicier, (N. J.) 

—You can find the Sage, Salvia offici- 
nalis, in the catalogue of Lamb Nurseries, 
E. 101 Sharp Avenue, Spokane, Washing- 
ton.—(Mrs.) Epwarp H. Donner, (IIl.) 


Sage 








been really remarkable. 
eties. 


most beautiful of Spring flowers. 


ge 


We offer also Tulips, Hy- 
acinths, Crocus. . .a vast 
number of the better varieties 
- - .at moderate prices. 


All bulbs sent duty and freight paid 
to destination 


Send for your copy of our 
FREE CATALOG 


J. HEEMSKERK 


c/o P. VAN DEURSEN 
Sassenheim, Holland 
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HOLLAND BULBS 


Buy Your DAFFODILS Direct! 


Progress in producing new varieties of Daffodils, especially 
the large Trumpet Daffodils and “red-cupped” Narcissi has 


We have been breeders of Daffodils for more than 25 years 
and cordially invite you to make your choices from our cata- 
log containing the newer and better vari- 


With the large increase of stocks, prices 


of the newer introductions are now within 
the reach of all who are lovers of these 


Hid 




















We are offerin 





seen in the far north. 


in Washington, D. C. 
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BRAND 
PEONIES 


CAN NOW BE FOUND 
GROWING IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE PEONY WORLD! 


OVER 10,000 
PEONIES 


In as beautiful a lot of roots as we ever selected and saved 
for the spring trade are now in our storage in more than 100 
of the world’s most wonderful sorts. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
HARDY FLOWERING 
CRABS 


Bearing Both Fruits and Flowers 


a list of beautiful 
FLOWERING CRABS, all of which are 
entirely hardy clear across the north- 
ern line of the United States. Greatest 
collection of FLOWERING CRABS ever 


Red, white and pink blossoms in 
the springtime. Great quantities of bril- 
liant colored fruit in the fall. 
is as handsome as Japanese Cherries 


Beautiful Catalog FREE 








A WONDERFUL 
FLOWERING CRAB 
OFFER! 


Dolgo White blooms, brilliant 
red fruit. 

Hopa Deep pink blooms, 
purple fruit. 

Red Silver Deep red blooms, 
purple fruit. 

Fiame Crabapple pink, 
blooms, flery red fruit. 
Beauty grows upright like 
poplar tree. Very pretty. 
Eleyi Dark pink blooms, 
Orange red foliage. 
One beautiful specimen of each 
Display 5 to 6 foot. 

In a nice mailing size 
delivered postpaid in U. 8. 


6 Trees in all $6.00 


en 








PEONYRBRANDFaems, inc. 


134 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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OF INDIA 


@ Your own garden is more 
important to you than any 
garden of history. But, there is no 
pleasure in seeing insect pests destroy 
what you and nature have spent weeks 
in developing. 


A SAFE—EFFECTIVE SPRAY 


To guard against damage from many 
insects, spray with “Black Leaf 40” 
regularly. This famous insecticide kills 
both by contact and by fumes. A little 
makes a lot of spray. Directions on 
label and leaflets describe its many uses 
and how to obtain maximum effec- 
tiveness. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Insist on factory- 
sealed packages 


for full strength. 
8905 













Oregon Giant Pansy Seed 
(Finest Florists’ Mixture) 
ONE CENT SALE! 


Continues During May and Jun 


ff 2. FC eee CF 
2 pkts. 600 seeds each........ $1.01 
4 pkts. 600 seeds each..... $2.02 


(Trial pkt. 175 seeds... .35c) 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on request 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 





Canby, Oregon 








“Thornless , 
Beauty” 


New! The first recorded hybrid 
tea rose without a thorn! 


NEW ROSES ON PARADE 


with full color literature and 
prices sent upon request. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 


Dept. A Milldale, Conn. 








Tuberous Begonias 
scarlet, 


Brilliant pink, 
white, crimson, salmon, rose, 
orange. Flowers 5 to 8 in. 
Tubers should bloom freely for 


colors- apricot, 
yellow, 
across. 


several 


years. You and your friends will be 

thrilled with their beauty. 

Three Tubers (your choice of colors)....$1.00 
Please send P.O. Money Order 

Twelve Tubers (your choice of colors)... 3.00 


Twelve Tubers (extra selec 


sastna!d Sand 
A pc paid.—-0oendg mone 


Order early t 


» secure col . 
ors desired. Plant after FE 
mid-May as weather per | 
mits, Cultural directions 
with orders. Be sure to 


have these Begonias this 
year—don’t wait longer. 





} 
BEGONIAS IN COLOR, i 
a special brochure, de- | 
scribes the types of Be- | 
gonias, and pictures’ in j 
color the flowers my | 
bulbs produce. Write for 
a free copy. | 


Howard R. Rich, Box 6 Atlantic, Maine 














Trailing Our Wild Orchids 


(Continued from page 233) 

the nice station of Calopogon which was 
lost as the result of a Sporting Club 
building a dam for a trout pofd, “and 
now the Calopogons are gone.” Years 
ago the yellow Lady-slippers were quite 
common but the summer visitors bought 
blooms from the school children and now 
“they, too, are gone.” It seems doubly 
pathetie that age should not only be 
marked by the loss of one’s human 
friends as the years flow on but also by 
the disappearance of those objects of 
Nature which have held interest and com- 
panionship for the Nature lover. 

Some of the territory whieh is familiar 
to him was trod by the naturalist, Henry 
D. Thoreau, in his wanderings and com- 
munion with Nature and I eould not but 
think of an observation which Thoreau 
made which seemed apropos to the lament 





Habenaria fimbriata, “The Large Purple 

Fringed Orchid,” is the largest and most 

beautiful of the Habenarias. Photographed 
by Mr. Thwing 


which was voiced by Mr. Hawocks, when 
he said, “they, too, are gone.” Thoreau’s 
obversation was that Nature’s objects 
change but little through the years, if 
undisturbed by man, and he ealled atten- 
tion to the fact that one might, upon 
visiting the seenes of his childhood, find 
the same trees and plants just as they 
were years before, except for growth, if 
the hand of man had not disturbed them. 





HE disappearance of one station 
after another of our wild Orchids as 
forests and swamps are cleared 


| the 








should arouse in every Nature lover a de- 
sire to aid in their protection by giving 
them haven in our parks, arboretums and 
private wildflower gardens. A real effort 
should also be made to propagate them 
from seed, for they increase very slowly 
by growth and division. 

Fortunately some has been 
achieved in the germination of wild Or- 
chid seed. A friend of mine, Robert Doig 
of Massachusetts, has germinated seed 
of Cypripedium acaule in flasks upon 


success 


| culture media such as is used for tropi- 


eal Orehild seed, and is now growing 
the plants in pots and is hopeful for ulti- 
mate success. 

Another person who has met with suc- 
with several kinds of wild Orehid 
seed is John T. Curtis and his results 
were published in the December, 1936, 
Bulletin of the American Orchid Society. 

Again let me urge readers of FLOWER 
GROWER to visit all available stations of 
wild Orchids this spring, photograph and 
study them. I shall appreciate very much 
any information which you may send me 
as to your observations and finds which 
may be made available to those inter- 
ested in “Our Wild Orchids.” 


cess 





This is the thirteenth ar- 
ticle in a series which has been written 
by Dr. Yarian especially for FLOWER 
Grower. The author has kindly consented to 
answer questions for readers. When writ- 
ing Dr. Yarian for information, kindly en- 
close addressed stamped envelope. 


Editor’s Note: 








Breeze Hill in May 


(Continued from page 234) 


eular flower. The markings were to be 
distinet and brilliant, and the separations 
between the colors represented quite defin- 
ite instead of muddy. Then the flower 
had to be well held above the plant, and 
the plant, from his standpoint, had to be 
really very anxious to bloom abundantly. 
Any thoughtful gardener soon finds that 
to have the very best Pansies they must 
have really rich ground, and [ have seen 
some desirable results follow the setting 
of the transplanted plant right down 
over a handful of rotten manure. Also 
I have seen flowers soon fail in size and 
general beauty if they were permitted 
to turn into seed production right on the 
plant, wherefore a combination of liber- 
ality with the flowers and persistence 
in their removal is essential toward good 
Pansies. 


NM AY will see the planting out of all 
the other cherished preparations 
for a flowerful summer. The vdrious 
annuals will be coming along, and mostly 
will be transplanted to where they are 
to stay before Decoration Day 
around. 

There is just one word of advice to 
the thoughtful gardener. These flowering 
days in May are the time te make notes 
of preferences, objections, adaptabilities 
and desires to guide ‘the doings of the 
next year. 

Rose man as I am, [ maintain that the 
real gardener is getting great garden 
dividends all through May. 


comes 
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Vegetable Garden Chats 
(Continued from page 223) 


others like onion sets, real harbingers of 
spring in every country grocery. 

Celery plants are in line for setting 
out in early May for summer use. Addi- 
tional plants set out thirty days later 
will mature for fall and winter use. 

If sweet potatoes are to be a part of 
the garden program, it is fairly safe to 
put the plants in the ground just after 
the middle of May. Sweet potatoes are 
among the plants that are harmed by 
even a slight frost. 

As cucumber vines are also very tender 
and must be guarded carefully against 
frost, we may get a few underway for 
early “slicers” by the berry box method. 
Two or three of the boxes filled with 
earth, and four or five seeds planted 
in each one, will make as many hills as 
one has boxes, for putting out in the 
garden about the middle of May, or.a 
little later. By carefully breaking away 
the sides of the frail boxes and sliding 
the contents into depressions made in the 
earth, the cucumbers keep right on grow- 
ing without the least set-back. 

From the first of May on until the 
middle of June, cabbage may be set out. 
The latter date for transplanting will 
provide cabbage for fall and winter use. 


GS CUASH should be planted as soon as 
possible so that it matures before 
fall frosts, yet it is easily killed by spring 
frosts. Perhaps a safe way is to plant 
a few hills in early May, saving space 
for a few more a week or so later. 
Gardening is a job which, to earry out 
successfully, we must match wits with 
the weather—and may the best man win. 
Not only do spring frosts hover menac- 
ingly, but there may be drouth, too much 
rain, early fall frosts, insects and “other 
things too numerous to mention.” But it 
is all well worth the effort, and usually 
man wins out if he tries hard enough. 


Transplanting Seedlings 


Plants which are being removed in the 
thinning process can be transplanted to 
another section of the garden if there is 
space available. 
be careful in taking the plants out of the 
ground so that you do not break off many 
of the hair roots. The best way is to dig 
them out with a small trowel. 

Thoroughly prepare the soil in which 
you are going to transplant the extra 
plants. Incorporate a supply of com- 
plete plant food in the top few inches of 
soil. This will give the plants the added 
nourishment they need to help them make 
up the time they will lose as the result of 
transplanting. 

Be sure to shade the transplanted 
plants from the very hot sun of the after- 
noons until they are thoroughly estab- 
lished in their new home. Boards 
propped on inverted flower pots afford a 
simple way of providing the necessary 
shade. Immediately after transplanting, 
water the plants thoroughly and continue 
‘0 water frequently, at Jeast until you are 
sure that the roots have taken hold. 
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If you plan to do this, | 











all summer long. 


rotating stream passes over again. 
the tenderest foliage. Does Not Puddle. 







An amazing, 
feet 
or attention. 


from this Ad. Try for 10 days. 
and Money Will Be Refunded. 





Life Insurance for 


ALL GROWING THINGS 


Let the new 1940 model DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINK- 
LER keep your lawn and garden vigorous and beautiful 
A scientifically correct sprinkler, it 
allows all the water to sink into the ground before the 
Does not injure 


HOLLAND ROTARY - 


economy - priced 
model that will cover up to 30 
. in diameter. 

-— Needs no oiling $1.25 


Write for circular giving all the fate on pws hamoen 
inkl before you select any sprinkler or Order Direc 
see a lf Not Satisfied Return 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CO. 


1200 Candier Bidg., Dept. F, Kansas City, Mo. 






**Right 
as 
Rain’ 





DOUBLE ROTARY 


"Junior" 
A residential model of _ the 
famous Double Rotary Heavy 
Duty ($12.50) Sprinkler. Easily 


regulated to rotate over any Cir- 
cular area up to 100 feet in 
diameter under high pressure, or 
down to 15 feet. Refreshing, 
rain-like drops. Wastes $7.50 


no water. 























You Save 


$2.50 


You may select any $5.00 worth 
of the Dahlias below for only 
$2.50. If you leave the selection 
to us, we'll send you $6.00 worth 
for $2.50—and if you're not 
pleased when they arrive you 
may keep one root, return the 
others, and we'll send all your 
money back. Booklet “How to 
Grow Big Dahlias’’ comes with 


every purchase. 


RED DAHLIAS 


Karl Bonawitz, carmine........ ' , $.50 
Red Head, miniature j ko, 
Hunt's Velvet Wonder, maroor 1.00 
Dwight Morrow, blood red ioucece, ae 
SY) UR OUINDOSIDN 6 oc a sik oss ds dca se oeension -50 
Prince of Persia, big..... ‘stant Sa 
The Fireman, fiery red iaiwielnts osahe eae eas 75 
Mrs. LeBoutellier, crimson... coo ae 
i nT PER. occu ckasteevnesWecpeciabaads -50 
RE MRMTEEE «knobs sescdsbrwdesidcchsenessdoeneens 75 
YELLOW DAHLIAS 
ee ee rear .50 
King Midas, good........ ‘ scien sok Scckaie aa 
Lemon Drop, pompom.... A eA .. 80 
California Idol, very big............... a uaice’s. 
Pee Se ME sak occnokebewbonersxnsssee 1.00 
WHITE DAHLIAS 
a ee eer Ser epee re rt 35 
ee a 50 
Ws, I ies diese wcsccsddscnsandcnsens 50 





PINK DAHLIAS 


Pink Spiral, cactus $1.00 
Clara Barton, big -50 
Lavender Beauty, lav. pir 35 
Jersey's Beauty, pink 25 
PN Es DONO MOE... occa wndcbncssss cheeee 35 
Cavalcade, dark pink ; 50 
BRONZE and SALMON 
City of Cleveland, russet...............-. 75 


Honor Bright, tar ; ar 





Golden Standard, cactus 1.00 
ee ee er eer rere ree 75 
ee NS GT. cov c'b 4 ss.cndscwassakesans 35 
ets Sis as. unriton sok euseee 25 
Monmouth Champion, bronze sven ike 35 
Little David, russet pon et 
Amber Queen, amber pom..............cccecees 25 
These are good roots, labeled and guaranteed 


true-to-name by the originators of the world's 
greatest Dahlia—the variety JANE COWL, 











DOWNS DAHLIA FARMS, Box 951, Clayton, New Jersey 








GROW PRIZE PLANTS 


In good soil—poor soil—or no soil at all. Grow 
better flowers, trees and lawns 


WITH PLANT-CHEM SALTS 





HELMET FLOWER 


BLUE 


Racemes of big helmet-blossoms all 
through late summer It is Scutellaria 
baicalensis, a 


showy, thoroughly hardy 


Hydroponic growth hormone plant food. Standard in 4 : 
schools. For 5 gal. 50c; 100 gal. $1.00; 400 gal. $2.00; perennial. 5 for $1.00. Catalog. 
pengare. Merchantville 
UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE REX. D.PEARCE r 
Dept. F. Berkeley, Calif. Dept. Z New Jersey 
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a PROTECT 
~ YOUR 
= > ROSES 


| FROM INSECTS 
| AND DISEASE 


a i 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing spray 
that gives complete plant pro- 
tection. Economical. Positively 
controls black-spot and mildew 3 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by gar- 
den supply stores. If unable to 
obtain, write us. Free bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


| ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


(le chit the NEW ROSES 


1939 EDITION NOW READY 


ha pap for this helpful book- 

. . Sketches and data 

‘neal success with roses. 
A 


Iso 26 latest rose creations 
in full color. Write today! 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Rose Growers 
Dept. F59 


Visit Our Rock Gardens 
This Spring 


Glorious color. 




















Rare and unusual rock and alpine plants. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 
for “CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 


Greens Farms Connecticut 





GROW BABY GOLDFISH "0s." 
5 CHOICE WATER rare Uy | {sr $9.00 00 
1 FINE BAROY WATER LILY 7 fost of 


(PINK, YELLOW or 


Lakeview Wat 1 Hya 


nths produce magnificent spikes of 
Largest selling Pool Plants because 
wning, FREE 24-page BOOK, tells 
3 Dealer inquiries also solicited 
5593 COLERAIN AVE. 
CINCINNATI, O 
AMERICA’S OLDEST FANCY GOLDFISH FARM 


lor flower 








DON'T BE A CAVEMAN 
IN YOUR GARDEN! 


The caveman had 2 strong back and a weak 
mind. He chopped hour after hour to culti- 
vate a little ground and man has been fol- 
lowing his example for ages. Stooping and 
chopping, hand blistering, and back- aching 
work is no longer necessary. GARDEX 
Modern ‘‘Soil-Flow’’ Tools pull through the 
soil easily and rapidly. Cultivate five times 
as much soil in the same time. Walk up- 
right. No tramping on soil after it is culti- 
vated. Banish weeds as quickly and easily 
as a short walk in your garden. Don’t be a 
cave man any longer. Modernize your gar- 
dening with the newly patented, easy pull- 
ing ‘Soil-Flow’’ Tools. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Catalogue shows a complete line 
of these labor saving tools. Ask 
your dealer or write today for 


your FREE copy. 


GARDEX, INC. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


Pull Hoe & Cul 
tivator Cuts weeds 
in 1/5 the time 
5 inches wide 
$1.50 postpaid 














| 





Garden Tips for Southern California 


Mary 


HE last of the spring months is 

now with us, and there are many 

things to do in preparation for our 
long summer. 

One of the most important operations 
is mulehing. Save all lawn clippings. 
Supplement these with peat moss and 
seatter generously around the shrubs, 
vines and herbaceous plants. Gladiolus, 
Dahlias, Lilies, Hydrangeas and Phloxes 
will have flowers that are much finer and 
more lasting if their roots are kept cool 
and moist by good heavy mulches. 

Give Asters an abundance of food and 
drink for strong, free growth. Plants 
that are growing well right along are not 
as fit subjects for pests and diseases as 
those that are puny and stunted. It is 
wise to use pyrethrum and tobacco dusts 


around Asters. Shake pyrethrum over 
the leaves to choke off most insects, and 
dig in tobacco about the roots to pre- 
vent root-aphis. 

Do not waste time, space and energy 
with any strains of Asters except those 
that are wilt-resistant. 

Finish setting into the open plants 


from flats and pots. And sprinkle a bit 
of poison around this tender, newly-set 
material as it is most attractive to snails 
and other chewers. 

Pansies, Violas and tuberous Begonias 
need to be hand-picked for worms and 
slugs that hide in their foliage and ruin 


both leaves and flowers. Keep poison 
bai‘s seattered about. 
This month is generally one of cloud- 


iness, so all soft-bodied pests thrive and 
multiply rapidly. Look for aphis, 
bugs and worms and do something 
about them before they become as the 
sands of the seashore! When the gar- 
dener needs first aid there are both dry 
and liquid sprays to be had from the 
florist or seedsman. 


sSOW- 


O not wait later to divide and reset 

Violets. Put some in partial sun, 
others in shade for a longer period of 
blossoming. If their leaves are spotted 
with white or are a poor color, examine 
their undersides for red spider. Hold 
up the foliage and turn on the hose. Re- 
peat often for a complete cure. 

Plant at once Tigridias, Cannas, Tube- 
roses, Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. As 
the Dahlias sprout take off some of the 
short stoeky euttings and root them in 
sand. They will be almost sure to bloom 
before the year ends. 

Leave the foliage of the spring-flower- 
ing bulbs till it turns yellow and dries. 
As long as the leaves are at all green 
vitality is being stored for next year’s 
blossoming. 

Dwarf Petunias are very nice for ear- 
peting the bulb beds in summer and fall. 
They give color and fragrance and are 
good for eutting. Another fine plant for 
this is Portulaea in double 
for larger and handsomer bloom. 

Perhaps the only rival to these two is 
Dorotheanthus criniflorus, a variety of 
Iee Plant having daisy-like flowers in 


sorts 


C. 


SHAW 


many colors. It is said to bloom from 
seed in three months. All of these are 
suitable subjects for continuous hot dry 
weather. 


Aa is the best time for starting Cal- 


eeolarias, Gloxinias, and all kinds 


of Begonias and tender Primulas. Fern 
pans are convenient for this work. Fill 


to within an inch of the top with leaf 
mold. Spread over this a quarter-inch 
layer of clean, rather coarse sand. Soak 
well and sprinkle the seeds on thinly. 
Cover slightly with sand and lay a sheet 
of paper over the pan. This method 
helps to prevent what all gardeners so 
dread . . . . damping off. 

Then, when the plants begin to show 
give plenty of air and strong light, but 
very little sun at first. 

Tie Carnations to stakes that have been 
painted dark brown or a dull green. 
Pinch back the young plants to induce a 
spreading habit with many branches for 
abundant flowering. 

Finish planting out Coleus, 
Begonias, Gaillardias, Snaps and Pent- 
stemons. Water well and shade with 
newspapers for a few days taking 
them off nights. 


Fuchsias, 


Gerbera, that glorified daisy from the 
Transvaal that blooms nearly the year 
around, is certainly one of the “should 


haves” for Southern California 

These plants have large, 
flowers of yellow, pink, straw, eream, 
orange, erimson and searlet. There is, 
too, a newer strain known as Duplex 
and having two rows of petals. This 
gives a lovely anemone-flowered effect 
and a more lasting blossom than the sin- 


cardens. 
long-stemmed 


gles. But all are very fine for cutting. 
Plant Gerbera in full sun and feed 


with loam, sand and leafmold. 
tion is by seed, root-division, 
taken from the thrifty side shoots. 

Sow Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds and 
Tithonia for fall bloom. Seeds should 
be sown deeper than earlier in the sea- 
son. Keep plenty of seedlings in re- 
serve for filling in vacant spots that are 
always sure to appear. 


Propaga- 
and euttings 


ARDY Primroses can be divided, 

grown on, and set into their perma- 
nent quarters in the fall. It is better, 
though, to raise them from seed as young 
plants are much stronger than are those 
from root-divisions, 

Soak the beds and borders of annuals, 
then thin the plants. If erowded the 
blooming period will be shorter and the 
flowers smaller. 

Perhaps you are 
afterthought regarding a 
for terrace, curb, bank, or 
spot. It is not too late if 
immediately. 

Lippia repens is good for this as it 
lies flat and can be walked upon. Eng- 
lish Ivy is used a great deal. It seems 
to grow in any location and requires very 
little moisture. The small-leafed Mesem. 
bryanthemum, with lavender flowers very 


with an 
ground cover 
just that bare 
vou’ get at it 


overtaken 
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early in spring, creeps and roots down 
so is permanent. Then, a general favor- 
ite for a ground cover is trailing Lantana 
with its almost constant lavender blos- 
soms. It is both cheerful and _ hardy. 


. 
None but the Lippia, however, will tol- | Latest Sensation — 


erate tramping. 


Any of these planted out early in the | 
month, mulched and watered well, will | 
take hold and go ahead . . . if not | 


allowed to dry out. After the first year 









they will not need much watering aside Summer Glow 
from the rains. A lovely new bright wine-red form of the charm- 
ing Aestivalis that arrests immediate attention. 


RE you needing vines for a screen, 


; Colorful flowers contrast strikingly with graceful 
the background, or to inclose the out- 


gray-green foliage. Blooms all summer. Vigorous 
door living-room? Try a mixture of —thrives even in wind and salt air. A delightful 
Gourds. They love a spot with rich soil, novelty shrub to enrich your garden! Plants $1.10 
full sun, and shelter from the wind. Do | ea.; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. 

not mix Gourds with weaker plants for 
they are almost sure to find themselves in 
a veritable jungle, and to be quite over- 








A few other highly recommended new items 
from Dreer's FREE 1939 Garden Book: 
| 
| 


, : ‘ LIATRIS September Glory — wo nogy | new Gay Feather. Spikes thickly studded with 
powered with husky vines 30 or 40 feet | stunning lavender-purple blooms. Grows 3 to 4 ft. tall, 60c ea., 3 for $1.55. ' 
long. BUDDLEIA Dubonnet — Startling new "Butterfly Bush.'' Rich wine-red. $1.10 ea. 
Gourd seeds are apt to crow well as DELPHINIUM Galahad — Stately plants; majestic spikes: enormous clear-white double 
* “ < c = c 


blooms. $1.10 ea. 


HENRY A. DREER ‘20 OREER Button 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HENRY A. DREER, 180 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me, carriage prepaid, the following: 


Number , Number 
Item of Plants Price Item of Plants * Price 


their virility lasts for about five years. 
Soak the seed in water 12 hours before 
planting as the covering is hard. 
Many Gourd flowers are very attract- 
ive. Day bloomers are mostly yellow, 
but nocturnal sorts have delicate white 
Petunia-like flowers with a rich perfume. 
Those with swollen bases are fruit-bear- 








ing Blooms. Amd whom the fruit temims | fF \Qmr rsseccsccsscssscsccscccsss,csicccssco, sovsceeovesees: “ensusbeosbmmesonutesicansacs  Gansumenan _sonenuests 
to set the gardener is sure to possess a Total amount enclosed $ 
perpetual thrill. Nias ccstceeliicnniniomeliaaaiedealmemnaeedaate 
(0 Send 1939 a a ccs xa tick tans ceca eda ican camaephaseacieboeneaae hasascadcnsiascatin 
I UN © RN a aiccccsccnsnncnsncinaraionnancactveninnsions RII scsovsensscesichecncheseibbabsenmseneasants 
A Square Meal and Space! Team, 





~O use an old and homely expression, 


! j says The Master Gardener, it’s like | 5 NEW FUCHSIAS $1.00 
: pulling teeth” to thin out your vege- | Stren etted plants Postpaid 
{ tables and flowers—but most necessary, 9 P P 


in U.S.A, 
ae z * 1 Yellow and Orange, 1 Pink and vs 
I assure you. your children require White, 1 Blue and Red, 1 Pink, and 1 Hanging 











Red-and-Pink Collection: Varese, 
Retta, Eros, Pink Opal, Margaret 




















: Anne, Trail’s End—$5.20 value for 
room to grow—they resent undue re- | Basheton window bo crne, PAN S28, Ai in aan fF 
} striction; and just as surely, by weakened | aie seinen oy LONGFIELD IRIS FARM, 
: growth, do _ your plants resent _being | 2616 Sawtelle Blvd. West Los Angeles, Calif. | 427 Market St., Bluffton, Ind. 
crowded. Will lettuce form heads if you 
don’t thin out the seedlings? Will you | = —= —— 
have radishes that have enjoyed that | 
rapid unhampered growth which results i) d : O ‘ i } \ 
in crisp tender sweet crunchiness if you a 10 Us 
don’t give them plenty of room to develop ila 
and grow quickly? And.so on through | ° . 
the list. . q $5.00 for $2.00 by Bobbink & Atkins 
~~ ditto ~~ your flowers. I am | are low-budded, two-year-old, 
speaking now of annuals, both those | ‘ | 
which require transplanting and those | na! yon eng < ~ ep : || strong, field-grown plants. 
which must be thinned in the original | pit bag ag ol Pier ‘aa Experienced gardeners know the 
planting site. Crowded plants, with no | pay Ths skeen will be poral quality of B. & A. Roses, and be- 
room for either roots or top to develop, | but I will give you fine varieties ; ginners may plant them in full 
with a limited feeding area for each plant, | ob Sila: “ee hl ok ie wedi confidence that their highest hopes 
result in spindly, leggy plants that bloom | up-to-date inde Whls be o haw will be fulfilled. 
late, and have very few and small flowers | gain. Send your $2.00 today. ,, Uadoubeetip the B. & 4. qreum af Sere 
—~if any. Aenasine.  Macsendante of varieties from 
: Your plants must have an adequate | 


100 large bulbs in at least 45 dif- century-old French gardens bloom here 
- F sees rie ; ‘ t merican 
supply of food, too, if they are to make ferent varieties and about every bones Se Sones enemas © 


: . . i and foreign growers, and in company with 
satisfactory growth. Now is the time to imaginable color for $3.00 post- the familiar varieties popular in all 
give another feeding of a complete bal- | paid. The finest collection in gardens. _ 

' , " the country for the price Full descriptions of B. & A. Roses, 
anced plant food to both your vegetable y price. 


Hardy Plants, Rhododendrons, flowering 


and flower gardens ) shrubs and evergreens, are given in 
fo . 


Also 100 of the same in medium 


—— oi ee See ||| Bobbink & Atkins 1939 Catalog 
In a Texas rose garden infested with 


> = which has been rearranged and rewritten, 
fire ants, the ant nests were opened up with 


| 4 od | and may be considered a ‘‘Guide to the 
a hoe as soon as they appeared and sulphur Champlain View Gardens World’s Choicest Nursery Products”. A 


; : copy will be mailed on request. 
dust was applied to the mounds in hand- = , 




















fuls, at intervals of about twelve inches. | ELMER GOVE 
In two weeks’ time the ants had entirely Box 45 Burlington. Vermont BOBBIN K & ATKINS 
disappeared, while the sulphur had no | _ Rutherford 25 New Jersey 
apparent ill effects on the garden. | | 
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nim QUICKLY 
EASILY..., 






OVED 
7 LIGHTNING” CLIPPER 
HEDGE SHEARS. Saw 
» tooth edge makes easier 
cleaner cutting. Strong, 
_perfect balance and 
beautiful finish. 

No. 154.N (8” blades) 
$3.00 each. 


IMPROVED CLEAN 
CLIPPER GRASS SHEARS 
Easier cutting, even on 
heavy grass. Forged cutlery steel blades with comfortable 
handles. Polished and ground like the finest cutlery. 
Strong, durable with bolted joint. Stays properly adjust- 
ed. No. 137 (6” blades) $1.50. At dealers or 
prepaid. Money back guarantee. Free circular. 









Seymour Smit 2 Son. nc. 
[53 Main St] 


OAKVILLE, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 





Newer Glads.... 


Specialist New England grown bulbs 
High in Quality... True to name, 
I 


*’rices moderate, 


Send for your FREE copy of my 1939 Gladiolus 
price list which will interest you. 
EVERETT CLARK 


Poquonock, Conn. 








Hardy PHLOX 


OUTSTANDING VARIETIES 


Daily Sketch—salmon-pink, red eye 
Leo Schlageter—scarlet-carmine 

Caroline Vandenberg—lavender-blue 
Geo. Stipp—deep salmon ‘ 


Mrs. Jenkins—pure white 


5 varieties ...2 plants of each 


All 10 for $2.50 Prepaid 


Be sure to send for our beautifully 
illustrated 1939 Perennial Catalog 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


Bristol Box G Pennsylvania 














MILDEWS and Other Plant Diseases 


.- have been effectively controlled with COPOSIL 
Pungicide, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 
Preferred by aurserymen because it leaves no un- 
sightly resadue. » « Semd for free Primer of Pest Control. 








CALIFORNIA SPRAY- CEIMICAL | CORP. 


Ehrabeth, New Jeney 











GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs 1—1% inches. Priced per 100: 
25 bulbs at same rate. Postpaid. 


Bleeding Heart....... $1.25 Mrs. P. W. Sisson . ey: +4 
Betty Nuthall ....... - 1.00 PUNOTR cescccescece 
Flaming Sword ...... 1.00 ER Pay 
Golden Frills ........ 1.00 MED oacdececuauses 1.00 
Giant Nymph ........ 1.00 eer 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00 State inspected. No catalogue. 
A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Jl. 


Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET 


Recently perfected plant food en- 
ables growers to raise seedlings in 
small space at little cost in sand 
or cinders. Perfectly balanced 
combination of 15 chemicals de- 
velops Plants wonderfully. At your 
dealer’s, in economical 10 pound tins. 
Sample bottle 75 cents, enough for 35 gal. 
of nutrient mixture. Full directions for 
soilless plant growth. 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, 
Dept. G 
95 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N.J. 











Inc. 
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Glad Gossip 


(Continued from page 242) 


J. McCoy, 108; Mr. 


and Sunnyside, 110, 


Frederick Crist, 110; 


from Australia. 


Deeper colors. Lavenders are popular, 
but few in number, especially early ones. 
Wilbrink, a sport of Halley, and as early 
as 79 days, is really a lavender-pink. 
Queen of Bremen, 81, is a small, com- 
pact, clear lavender, worth while for its 
color alone. In mid-season there are sev- 
eral: Mary Frey, 91, dark-blotched like 
the later-flowering Mrs. F. C. Peters, 108; 
Capt. Boynton, 92, also dark-blotched 
and a big bold flower; Amethyst, also 
92, a streaky lavender-pink; Berty Snow, 
94, a real show flower; and equally at- 
tractive Salbach’s Orehid. yertrude 
Swenson, 94, from Australia, has the 
long, floriferous spike beloved of the 
Antipodeans, but usually lacks size of 
bloom. The most popular lavender Gladi- 
olus is still old Minuet, at 97 days, closely 
followed by the similar Dr. Moody, and 
the truly giant, but soft-textured Jubilee, 
both 99. At about the same season comes 
the ruffled lavender-mauve Llewellyn. 


Violets. Both pale and deep in color, 
they have been a headache to gardeners 
sinee their advent from Lemoine, back in 
the ’80’s, with old Baron Joseph Hulot, 


an early mid-season deep violet. Since 
then, many have come and gone; few 
have tarried with us. Champlain, from 


Palmer, is a pale violet, 
sarly, at 81. It is followed by Gertrude 
Pfitzer, a medium pale violet, and by 
deep violet Pelegrina, both 83. The deep- 
est velvety violet-purple is Rudolph Ser- 
kin, 84, a short grower, but lovely color. 
At 85 days come Blue Admiral, Vienna 
Woods, and Blaue Schoénheit, the last 
adjudged the nearest to blue, of the pres- 
ent-day medium violets. Allegro also be- 
longs here. Probably the showiest of the 
very pale violets is Heavenly Blue, 92, 
closely followed by the deeper colored 
Mrs. Van Koniynenberg, 93, whose badly 
placed flowers are the main fault in a 
really good violet. Aida, 87, is one of 
the most dependable of the deep violets, 
and one of the few to make a place for 
itself in commerce. Paler and less clear 
in color, but much showier in its fine 
spikes of large flowers, 


and relatively 


has many admirers. At the very begin- 
ning of the mid-season elass, the giant 
Blue Triumphator, 90, created a sensa- 


tion when first shown, and has been a 


headache ever since. Veilchenblau is 
probably among the most dependable 
medium violets, at 97; and Geraldine 


Farrar, 100, one of the prettiest, if it 
would only behave well, and propagate. 
It does neither. Blue Royal, 107, is also 
lovely, with much deeper color. 


Smokies. The odd smoky, 


or novelty 
shades are always 


interesting, and so 
varied that they searcely belong in any 
color class, being of many colors from 
pale grey to deep maroon. Vagabond 
Prince is a hew rosy-orange, smoky 
show flower, and early, at 84. Brown 
Wings is 88, and is just what its name 


implies. Bagdad, 100, is a huge rosy- 
bronze brown. Eighth Wonder, 92, has 


somewhat similar color, as has Chief 


Ave Maria, 89, 





Multnomah, 90, but with more slaty tints 
in it. Old smoky rose Emile Aubrun, 93, 
is still a leader in its class. Copper 
Bronze, 94, is one of the few successful 
smoky prims. Lochnagar, 95, and 
Hinemoa, 97, are both large and showy 
bronzy smokies. The seeond has a large 
white throat to relieve its somberness. 
Janet, 97, is a prettily ruffled, warm 
shade of brown, with rose center. Of 
the late mid-season varieties, Marmora, 
100, is too well known to need comment, 
its even grey tint with rose center being 


unique. Desdemona, 102, is a_ typical 
rosy smoky, with white center—an old 
variety and good. Saraband, 103, is 


similar, but darker colored, with no white. 
Mother Machree, 103, is probably the 
showiest of the smokies, and Our Selee- 
tion, 104, is a close competitor, its garish 
coloring, bronze and slate with rose tints, 
being more grotesque than beautiful. 


The reds. Maroons are few, and rather 
late. Morocco, 91, is among the 
Dr. Hoeg, 95, a rather small and 
one; Leschi, 95, a really dark red; and 
Purple Glory, 95, a ruffled maroon. One 
of the oldest and darkest colored is little 
old Persia, 96. Sultan, 97, is ruffled and 
imposing, more dark red than maroon. 
Arabella, 100, is showy, probably the 
showiest in its class, with long, florifer- 
ous spikes of almost black-red. 

In true reds, Alfred E, Smith, 82, is 
one of the earliest. Cherry Red, 83, is 
better as a landscape feature than as a 
eut flower, is medium-sized clear: cherry- 
red, the flowers being borne on rather 
short stalks. Beacon, 88, with a light 
throat, is the first really showy one, fol- 
lowed by Amador, 91. Flaming Sword, 
91, is a rich red prim, with narrow white 
throat lines, slender and graceful. Red 
Phipps, 9: 2, is an odd brick-red, and Red 
Giant, 93, is a dark, almost cerise-red, as 
is Thomas A. Edison, also 93. The most 
popular red is Commander Koehl, 94, 
and rose-red Dr. Nelson Shook, brighter 
red Splendorra, and showy red Tip Top 
all belong to the same season, 94 days. 
Red Lory, 97, has a long spike with many 


best ; 


dark 


flowers, but is dull eolored with dark, 
dull bloteh. Tommy Atkins, 101, is al- 
most bright searlet, and Wurtembergia, 


108, is still nearer to searlet. 

Searlets are many, but only a few 
need be noted here. Firefly, 81, is a bril- 
liant little prim, and Searlet Bedder, 83, 
is similar but larger flowered. Allemania, 
93, has a glistening bright sheen. King 
George, 93, has smaller blooms, but more 
of them and more graceful. The bright- 
est searlet is Pimpernel, 95. Searlet 
Princeps, 96, is still a first class commer- 
cial, and dependable. Almost as popular 
is showy Dr. F. Bennett, 98, which is 
fine in cool weather, but does not stand 
hot weather as well as Searlet Princeps. 
Last comes Don of Peralta, 114, another 
glistening scarlet. 


ie all of this color range and long 
blooming season, one can easily sup- 
ply one’s needs for Gladiolus flowers most 
of the summer. These are only samples 
among the thousands of varieties on the 
market, but are for the most part de- 
pendable ones for most situations. Many 
of the newer or known sorts are 
worth trial, and may be found offered in 
the dealers’ lists. 


less 
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Plants of Harris New | We Hear from Texas | 


Mrs. JoHN CLARKSON DarNELL 
Will you walk into my parlor, said 
the spider to the fly. 


sis Cink © ck ene ek Oe Tis the prettiest little parlor that 


ole combination of Petunias blooming ever you did Spy. 
in your garden this summer—plant the 


The way into ° isu vind- 
following four newest kinds :— way my parlor 1 UP @ wom 








Hollywood Star—The new light pink with  star- ing stair ; 
shaped flowers. Tall and exceptionally free-flower- | And I have many pretty things to 
ing. ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Harris Black Prince—Large, velvety, deep, black- show you when you re there. 
red, yet a glistening changeable red in the sun- 
light. Plant them in front of ‘‘Hollywood Star’ HE abov . - f f . 
Harris Purple Prince—The largest and deepest lee ee ms pate Gf One Gf My 
colored dark violet-blue, Tall growing with enor- “speeches when | Was eight vears 
mous wavy flowers of a velvety texture, | | : } I littl , . | 
sen » "os ry 
Salmon Supreme—A new low, compact-growing -_ in Cao. : oS creame 
variety. The only true salmon-pink Petunia in that one day I would remember the words 
existence. Very effective planted in front of ‘“Pur- ill t} f } : | f . r| } - — ‘ 
" > a’? ¢ N Ms *¢ ‘a : ae 1 Pr. | 
a er as illustrative of the ides of neighbor. FLOWER LOVERS 
rice: Of either variety 60c per doz.; $1.25 for 25; ing friendliness in visits being rewarde¢ , y 
$5.80 per 100 prepaid. (No less than 1 doz. of : > > 
any one kind.) by a seene of color and fragrance on HAVE WAITED 
SPECIAL PLANT OFFER entering “the little parlor” of the house- | You won’t lose these five needled 
10 plants each of the above four new Petunias for wife. flower holders in their fitted wooden 


only $1.75 postpaid. 


chest. Ranging from 114” to 4” in 


is ite a eertal , » effect , ° . 
It is quite a certainty the effect on the diameter, the complete set will be 


These vigorous, transplanted plants ready for visitor will be quite different to that of sent for $3.50 express collect. 

-?—- May _ a erry yr East the venturesome fly into the spider’s S 1 10 f F kl “Ikel 

oO Mississippi iver anc North o Alabama, ’ > aL? . ° } Senne 4 Wr 21 ookKkte “tk 

Georgia, Mississippi and the Carolinas.) | web for a part of this little parlor will I” a a |e 
; : rT. aa , on flower arrangement equipment, 
Send for Free Catalog and Order Now appear as though Nymphs had hurried 


here and there to create surprising things 


JOSEPH HARRIS C0., Int. codwater,'n: y. in bloom and beauty. The effect will be ZN 
e to make her forget her cake is in the | YAMANAKA 
Harris Seeds oven and that the baby might fall out of 680 


FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





its crib, so interested will she be in learn- 
ing the name of each charming pot of 


AUXILIN |, Weve 
A  tried—tested—accepted plant And I’m not telling you the visitor will | OXALIS FI 
10rmone for rapidly stimulating } : rs , idine rh} » fi a Sul b 

Wi root srowtn on plant cuttings find that beauty hiding behind the filmy — owering il 


SukeNEYaANSA Commeran. lace curtains at the window in this, the 

CORPORATION “Merrie month of May. Indeed no, 
Orange New Jersey but [ am hinting of this certainty by next 
November and December when chill ‘winds 
blow and snow flies. 















beautifully ind 
out Pink and white ‘ie ywers 
Clover-like foliage. 


SPECIAL o6¢ PER 
OFFER C DOZ. 


—_— 













































+ . . . ” Sen or our 40-page tulb and 
DESTROY For this is to be a “preparative” num- i ee eee 
ber, a reminder of the sage admonition, | ___— trated in full color, . . FREE 
MOLES “Never put off ‘til tomorrow what may FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
be done today.” 105 Parkside Av. Flowerfield, L. 1., N. Y. 
THIS EASY WAY It is also to be a reminder that some Successors to John Lewis Childs. Inc. 
Mologen is an efficient powder that rids of the old varieties of flowers are still Vielt eur dleplay at “Gardene on Parade” 
your lawn of moles in 2 to 3 days. Non- worthy of our notice and may often be New York World's Fair — 1939 
poisonous to pets, soil, or grass. Odor- ‘ oe . ’ ‘ 2 
less, easy to use. Prices: /2-lb. can 50c; full of surprises for us. I have been 
1//2-lb. can $1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, surprised by some of them and I know mt R Oo S$ e G U ‘ D E S$ 
if unable to ape ge . you will be. Let’s give some of them a _ ! tthe 1989 STAR 
” . . 7@ ‘ed ree copy o 1e ¢ z 
Rose Mfg. Co., 310 Ogen Bldg. og Fe “try-out for next winter! Ea ROSE CAT ALOG. and “Be Pens With 


Roses,"’ the profusely illustrated booklet 
all rose lovers fina immensely interesting 
a Al , . ° 


AVE you lots of patience? All right, ee and helpful. 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. ey a eae ae av Tither THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 
then, let’s begin right today. Either R. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 404, Pa. 









































: plant the seed of what I am going to tell | Seo Star Rose Gardens this summer. ’ 
mi, ° . 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG you about or buy small plants that you Li. ~ heme t atta 
colorfully’ ilustrating new varieties of the famous an — - a into r bunehy | 
L A RYSAN UMS ass th: , nish ever : ver so | 
This book also contains the new Harrington's Pink mass that wl a a ere oO EXTRA 
Aster, suddleia Dubonnet, Northland Daisies, much bloom. | 
Hardy o-* cog ee ‘.. glorified Chinese I fri 1 LARGE 
Lantern, MceGredy’s Sunset Rose and hundreds of 4as reek ¢ ‘le gave me s e leaves 
other choice hardy garden items. ; . ist week a wig me | . res . SELECT 
BRISTOL NURSERIES INC. of her Lemon Verbena. I put them in SIZE 
Dent. 38 Bristol, Conn. my kerchief to carry home and _ later 
wondered where that delicious fragrance ~~ Yo 
Send for free samples was coming from. I found it was from Blue Banner Los Angeles 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL the crushed leaves of the Lemon Verbena ye: yaa — 
Ledill: pranll enntiliene ids : : and knew in that moment that I must Clara Noyes Persia 
Re ca 3S _permanen Os SA age ee ss auntless icador 
have a little row of it to keep the dried Des Rese Pluied’or 
Attractive leaves among my bed linen as my grand- zl Capitan Pres. Pilkington 
a ls A . i daa volution ameses 
Practical mother did in the olden days. ' ee Red Dominion 
c tent Indeed, | must plant some Lemon Ver- Frieda Mohr San Francisco 
onvenien ee Pain ’ Frivolite elene 
bena right now. Gabriel Sensation 
Beautifully gray Jon’t v - ) 0? G. P. Baker Venus de Milo 
green color blends Don’t ; “ want to, aati Hernani Wm. Mohr 
with mei 7 Do you like tubs of handsome plants 
rool mg eneden for your veranda? They give such an 1 ea. (30 in all) labeled, postpaid $3.00 
owners. intimate feeling as you sit in your roek- Your Choice of 15 Postpaid $2.00 
Send today. ers there. Aucuba japoniea, often called List on request. 


: Gold Dust tree is a fine plant for the | 
Howard Hammitt purpose. It is lovely in all stages but | CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
656 Main St. will reach three feet and carries iis varie- | 7901 Sepulveda Bivd. Van Nuys, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. | (Continued on page 259) 
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REES ARE VALUABLE— 
expensive to replace. 
Keep them growing — 
vigorous, beautiful. Feed 
them with Davey Tree 
Food—a scientifically 
balanced ration hereto- 
fore used only by Davey 
Tree Experts. Fine for shrubs and lawns, 
too. Highly concentrated—goes a long 
wayl Fullinstructions with each package. 
Remit by check or moneyorder toKent,O. 
Free detivery east of Mississippi River. 


DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 


hy 


RICES 
5 tbs. . $ .75 
10 Ibs... 1.25 


25 Ibs. . . 2.25 
50 Ibs. . . 4.00 





124 City Bank Bldg. ¢ Kent, Ohio 
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and tough ; 
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4737 


Slectrimmer . 


FREE book’ 





4912 rower seeps 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 


Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 


To the rescue of 
Beautiful Roses! 


Slays Chewing Insects 
and Sucking Insects, 
and Banishes Fungus 








A combined triple-action 


specific for Roses, and 
for Flowers, Shrubs, ete. 
Mix with water, and 
spray, Transparent on 
foliage. Ask your dealer, 


HAMMOND 
Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y. 
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RY 
Everything for the Water Garden 
9515 Brookside Ave. _. 9523 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 
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Selecting Best Waterlilies 


(Continued from page 227) 
there are Formosa, Amabilis, Marliae 
Rose and several others of approxi- 
mately equal value. A number of varie- 
ties appear to have their color sprayed 
on with an air brush; that-is, the petals 
are white, but so completely covered 
with tiny reddish dots that the over-all 
effect is pink. Neptune is one of these 
that I like very much, though on hot 
August days in Tennessee its petals 
sometimes shrivel and burn. 


Red. No other Lily is quite like Glo- 
riosa. I believe that it blooms quicker, 
better and longer under more different 
conditions than any other variety, re- 
gardless of eolor. Esearboucle is a 
slightly brighter red and Conqueror is 
larger, but abundant bloom makes Glo- 
riosa the No. 1 choice. Attraction de- 
mands attention with the brilliant con- 
trast of its crimson petals against white- 
lined sepals. 


Tropical Varieties 


HERE are few, if any, really poor 

tender Waterlilies offered to the 
gardening public. Certain kinds are 
best adapted for specifie uses, but in 
general any tropical Lily will give a 
good account of itself when the simple 
cultural requirements are met. 


Day-Bloomers. With the recent addi- 
tion of a yellow variety, this group has 
an almost complete color range. There 
is no true red; and while the pinks are 
very good, they nearly always carry a 
suspicion of orchid or magenta. The 
white blossoms are not so pure and 
dazzling as those of hardy Nympheas. 
Blue is the outstanding color. There 
are many tones, from sky tints to pur- 
ple. All of the flowers are fragrant and 
have yellow stamens tipped with the 
petal color. 

For a_ representative collection it 
would be hard to surpass this quartette 
from the Missouri Botanical Garden: 
Henry Shaw, campanula-blue; General 
Pershing, pink; St. Louis, yellow; Mrs. 
George H. Pring, white. Blue Beauty 


might well be substituted for Henry 
Shaw. These are all very large Lilies, 


but for maximum size you should plant 
Mrs. Edwards Whitaker, whose light 
blue flowers reach more than a foot across 


under good culture. Marmorata is a 
Whitaker with reddish-brown blotches 


on the leaves, 

Hybrids produced by crossing N. flavo- 
virens, of Mexico, with pink and blue 
Zanzibar varieties have medium = size 
blooms with sharply pointed petals, and 
are known as Star Lilies. They are also 
listed under variety names, as William 
Stone (blue), Mrs. C. W. Ward (pink), 
and Stella Gurney (light pink). Inherit- 
ing considerable hardiness from their 
Mexican parent, these are easy Lilies to 
grow and may be planted out earlier 
than other tropicals. They winter safe- 
ly in pools at Birmingham, Alabama, and 
oceasionally farther north. In colder 
climates the tubers may be stored in 
damp sand in a frost-proof cellar, 





Perhaps you have seen a large tropical 
Lily with small plants sprouting from the 
centers of its leaves, some of them bear- 
ing miniature replicas of the parent’s 
blooms. This is the habit of viviparous 
Nympheas—an interesting habit and one 
that results in prodigious increase. I 
have potted some of these leaf babies 
and kept them over winter in an aqua- 
rium at a sunny window. 

In the pool viviparous Lilies may ap- 
pear untidy, with young plants hanging 
on to old, decaying leaves. Nevertheless, 
they are popular. Panama-Pacifie is a 
rich purple; August Koch is called “wis- 


taria blue,” and Independence is deep 
pink. Though less hardy than Star 


varieties, the viviparous sorts ean stand 
moderately cold spells. 


Night-Bloomers. These comprise the 
aquatie “night shift.” Opening their 
buds at dusk as the day-bloomers close, 
they fill the dark hours with silent beau- 
ty. Ordinarily the petals fold around 
ten or eleven o’clock the next morning. 


Missouri, a recent introduction, has 
huge, broad-petaled white flowers and 
deep green leaves with heavily ruffled 
edges. I like it better than the standard 
white, Juno, which is itself a splendid 
variety. Another immense night-bloomer 
from the Missouri’ Botanical Gar- 
dens—from whence came Missouri—is 
Mrs. George C. Hitcheock, with rose-pink 
flowers. From the neighboring Tower 
Grove Park, in St. Louis, a good pink 
and a brilliant red were disseminated, 
the former, Emily Grant Hutchings, and 
the latter, H. C. Haarstick. In freedom 
of bloom, size and color, these are real 
improvements over older varieties. 


Miniature Waterlilies 


F you have only a tub garden or a 

pool two or three feet in diameter, 
it is most sensible to use plants that make 
moderate growth. Among hardy Nym- 
pheas, Marliae’s Laydeker hybrids—ca- 
talogued as “Butterfly” varieties by some 
dealers—are dwarf or semi-dwarf in 
habit. White and several colors are 
available. The “sunset” Lilies, Solfatare 
and Aurora, also thrive in small spaces. 
Tiniest species is N. tetragona, the white 
Chinese Pygmy Lily. 

All tropical Nympheas are more or 
less susceptible of being dwarfed by hav- 
ing their roots confined to a container 
such as a 6- or 8-inch flower pot, though 
certain varieties stop blooming and go 
dormant when they become pot-bound. 


The viviparous day-bloomers are best 
adapted for this treatment, and seem 
quite as happy producing three-inch 


blooms from a 6-inch pot as they do 
bearing ten-inch flowers when given un- 
restricted root room. Dauben and Pa- 
tricia, light blue and very dark pink, 
respectively, are naturally dwarf vivi- 
parous tropicals, and have been known to 
flower in aquariums when planted in 3- 
inch pots of good soil. 

Finally, may I say that the essentials 
of good culture in water gardening are 
full sunlight, still water and an ample 
supply of rich soil for each Lily. Give 
these essentials to good varieties and your 
pool will be a great success. 
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DELPHINIUMS 


THE WORLD'S MOST FAMOUS 
VETTERLE & REINELT STRAINS 


PACIFIC HYBRIDS 
Will Bloom This Year 


3eautiful colors: white, light blue, mid blue, 
pastel shades, and mixed. Strong, straight, 
hardy, wiry spikes 3.to 5 ft. high. Disease- 
resisting foliage. Large luxuriant flowers 2 
to 3 inches in diameter—mostly double. 
Specify colors wanted. 


Guaranteed to reach you in good $1.00 
condition. Per Doz. Postpaid...... 
SPECIAL 1 Doz. each of all 5 $4.00 


shades, postage prepaid 


It Will Pay You Well to Plant 
RICHARDS PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 
See February Issue of Flower Grower 
for List of 160 Varieties 


Send for our New 1939 List of 160 
Varieties of Perennial Seedlings 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD BRAND” 
PLAINWELL : : : MICHIGAN 
MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE 


DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Send Today for our big new catalog— 








finest varieties, newest novelties 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 














DIOL OCT OFA 7.0 4 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 


animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 








MAKE YOUR OWN EMBOSSED METAL 
a 


wl — LABELS| 


LABELOGRAPH 


Ask your local dealer 
for a demonstration or> 
write for FREE illus- 
trated catalog and sample’ to: 


MILLER CO., 31 E. Kinney St., Newark, N. ‘. 


$89.50! 


Delivered 
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NOW .. 


Price slightly 
higher West 
of the Mis- 
Sissippi 





the new 
COLDWELL 
BADGER 


tal cry rolls, trims; 19” cut; uses only 
¥%, gal. fuel in 8 hours. Cuts '/2 to I 
acres per day—easy to operate; simple, 
sturdy construction, many exclusive fea- 
tures. Backed by 71 years of leadership 
in making fine lawn mowers. Ask your 
dealer. Other sizes available for every 
type of lawn. 


Write TODAY to Dept. F 
COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 
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We Hear From Texas 


(Continued from page 257) 


gated leaves (green spotted with gold) 
the year round. It’s really a superb plant 
for the winter window, too. 

I am yery partial to the 
leaf Geraniums _ especially Happy 
Thought, Salleroi (low and bunchy), and 
Mrs. Pollock with pink, yellow and red 
variegations. And everybody loves the 
Rose Geranium. We ean give it a pinch 
and get sweet fragrance instead of a 
yell. For a pot high up on a bracket, 
the pink blossomed Ivy Geranium will 
keep you smiling each time you look at 
its loveliness. 

Variegated Parlor and variegated Eng- 
lish Ivy are lovely on brackets. I find that 
my Philodendron (Devil’s Ivy) loses its 
white spots in the house, but it is a ram- 
pant grower anyway. My Arrow Head 
Ivy (Nephthytis) went to the top of a 
high window and had to be eut back and 
I really consider it too coarse for beauty. 
The leaves are about five by six inches. 
My Grape Ivy (Vitis rhombifolia), is 
far more delicate and it would have been 
more charming had I pinched it drastic- 
ally in the beginning. That is the secret 
for nice sized window plants. 


vari-colored 


be you want something fountain-like 
for the center of your big window get 
Dracena indivisa (small plants cost only 
20¢c) now and “hurry him up” for winter 
display. It will be grand. It is often 
ealled Vase Palm or Fountain Plant. It 
has long drooping foliage delicately 
striped with yellow and red down the 
center. You will just love a well de- 
veloped specimen plant. 

If you have grown tired of Coleus 
why not try Royal Purple plant, Stro- 
bilanthes dyerianus, that will “eut any 
Coleus out” that grows? It has shin- 
ing, reddish purple, oblong leaves and 
tubular bloom. I like Maranta massan- 
geana with chocolate spots all over its 
pea-green leaves. Has small white flow- 
ers. This is noticeable in any collection 
and creates much comment. 

However, if staring is what you want, 
get Sedum stahli which has odd_ bulb- 
shaped leaves with appearance of bronzed 
berries. It is not a large plant and won't 
take much room. 


NE plant that carries me back to the 
home of a dear old ‘lady who raised 
the plainer flowers is Nicotiana affinis 
(Flowering Tobacco). Her plant of this 
variety was white flowering and delicious- 
ly fragrant. It perfumed the whole win- 
dow full of flowers. She told me to pinch 
and pinch a small plant until the given 
time of bloom. Her plant was simply 
a waving mass of tubular white flowers. 
If you want blue flowers and ever de- 
cide on Plumbago, be sure to get “Lady 
Larpent” as it is dwarfish by nature and 
takes pinching better. 

I saw a Campanula recently that made 
me stare. I was completely captured 
by it. It was “Blue Gardenia.” The 
Gardenia here in the South is one of 
our standbys and to see a Campanula 
masquerading as a blue-coated Gardenia 
was a surprise. One plant will carry six 
or eight flower spikes two feet high. 
Foliage is full of substance and this per- 
ennial blooms in June and July. 





Speedy Speedy 
Cultivator Soil Stir 






Garden Hoe 


— SPEED 
wal TOOLS, Specially 
V. Designed for YOU 


‘Warren Hoe 
\~ Amazingly light and strong, each 
SS scientifically shaped and streamlined 
Push-Pul for its particular use, SPEEDLINE 
NW) Tools work so fast and easily that 
NS every hour you spend on lawn or 
U) garden counts double in results. Iden- 
2-Prong Hoe tified by their blue handles and gold 
ae trim, and stamped “‘SPEEDLINE.”’ 
as Insist on the genuine. 
Edens: If not at dealer’s, 
Dandelion write THE . UNION 
_ FORK & HOE CO., 
y) Columbus, Ohio. 
* te Deeley I Tools for 
Garden Shovel 40 Years 















GARDEN TOOL 





Get Your Copy of Harry R. 
\ O'Brien's 120 Page Garden 


~ Book. — 1939 edition, doubled in 
size, of most complete, practical 
and widely read gardener’s guide 
ever written. Mail this coupon 
and only 25c to The Union Fork 
' & Hoe Co., Dept. F59, Columbus, Ohio. 
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MONEY 


IN LANDSCAPING 


“Success thru Landscape Training’ is 
a free booklet telling how men and 
women have earned money as Land- 
scape Architects. Sent on request. Home 
study course successfully used by hun- 
dreds of men and women, Out of 
doors profession; interesting hobby. 
Learn in spare time at home, Build on 
your present knowledge of flowers, One 
young gracuate is in charge of a Calif. 


bulb ranch. Another has own business with 8 employes. 
Perhaps YOU are ready for better things. Prepare! Write 
today, giving age; occupation. 


American LANDSCAPE School 
6082 Grand Ave. 


Des Moines, lowa 

















A gas-producing powder 
—not a bait. Penetrates 
throughout the nest, kill- 


ing all ants— Instantly. - x} : 
kta Saern Na 
No waiting. No poisonous Be 7-4 eee 


residue, 











At Drug, Hardware, Seed Stores 
30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
36 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 











IRIS COLLECTION 


Six superb new Intermediates at a 
special price that makes this offer 
as outstanding in economy as it is 
in quality. New beauty in color 
and increased size and heicht make 
these varieties one of the most im- 
portant achievements of the famous 
Sass Brothers their originators. 
Write for new FREE CATALOG. 


Six varieties, labeled, postpaid: 


GOLDEN BOW __—sCwPAPIO 
RED ORCHID GOLDEN WEST 
ABELARD ALICE HORSEFALL 


$1.60 VALUE 


FOR ONLY 
IRIS AND 


HI L. PEONY FARM 


$1.00 } 


gw ee eg 
NTERMEDIATE | 








Lafontaine, Kans. 


Rare Hardy— 
Rock Plants 

















| Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock garden or border. 
| Sturdy, well-rooted stock in wide 
assortment. Unique catalog. 
Dept. Z. 


MERCHANTVILLE 


| 
REX. D. PEARC NEW JERSEY 


» AHLIAS 


We for COLOR 
in Summer and thru Fall 


New dwarf dahlias are very de- 
sirable and may be planted follow- 
ing early flowering bulbs. 

Our 1939 catalog will be a revelation in showing 
you the possibilities of the modern dahlia. It con- 
tains 7 pages of cultural instructions, a list of the 
right varieties to win in any show, and the finest 
selection of new varieties available. 

reputation of 30 years in dahlias 
backs our guarantee of all stock. 
Send for our 48 page free catalog 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.L. 

















SREE Send post card or letter for 
valuable instructions on growing 
flowers and vegetables without soil. YOU can 
get splendid results either inside or outdoors 
with our method. Write today! 


GARDEN CHEMISTS 
5533 Woodward Ave. 


DETROIT 


SAVE DOLLARS | 


Let us supply your choice glads 
Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


We list the following and 
175 other good kinds 








| Amrita, Angelus, Barcarole, Beacon, Blau, 
Schonheit, Camellia, Chief Multnomah, 
Early Peach, Gertrude Swenson, Grunes 
| Licht, Gypsy Lass, Heiligtum, Isola Bella, 
|| Jonquil, Joseph Hayden, Major Bowes, Max 
|| Reger, Miss New Zealand, Myrna, New | 
| Era, Paradise, Rewi Fallu, Rima, Sahara, | 
Shirley Temple, Smiling Maestro, St. Law- 
rence, Takina, Tip-Top, Vagabond Prince, 
Zauberflote, Zuni. 


Send for catalog. 
“‘WHERE MOST PEOPLE TRADE” 


i) REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Grants Pass Box 307-A Oregon 
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May in Southern Gardens 


JULIA 


OSES of all kinds, Iris— German, 
Siberian, Japanese—early peren- 


nials, and late bulbs and spring 
annuals, make the late spring gardens 
rich and colorful. Late Azaleas and 
Camellias with Mountain Laurel and 
Rhododendrons form a definite part of 
the picture. 

The rainbow colors in the Iris borders 
should be earefully studied and plans 
for new varieties made for fall plant- 
ings. The golden tints of the old and 
new Hemerocallis make splendid foils 
for Irises of all kinds. These beginning 
to bloom now will continue right through 
the summer and no garden should be 
without them. They grow best in half 
sun and need little eare. 


Pruning the flowering shrubs which 
have finished their bloom should not be 
further delayed. Jasmines, Spireas, 
Forsythias, Loniceras, Philadelphus, 
Deutzias and Lilacs must be cut back 
if they are to be kept within bounds and 
the next season’s flowers assured. Take 
out dead wood and weak eanes and 
prune for symmetry. Let sunlight into 
the center of the plants. Remember 
that the shrub should grow thiek from 
the ground and shearing them into cones 
and balls will induce new top growth 
only and this should never be done. 
Prune to give strength and grace to the 
plants. 

Roses in full bloom now need regular 
spraying every ten days to keep them 
healthy and elean. Use Triogen for 
economy of time, energy and money. 
Spray so that the underside of the fo- 
liage is reached each time. This one 
spray will give perfect control of the 
dreaded black-spot, sucking insects like 
aphids, and the chewers. Use Triogen 
regularly for fine Roses. 

Regular feeding is as important as 
spraying to keep the Roses in flower. 
Use two teaspoonfuls of Vigoro to a 
plant once a week from now to the 
end of the blooming season, which does 
not come until heavy frosts. This well- 
balanced fertilizer used in these small 
quantities makes strong healthy plants 
with fine flower$ on strong stems. Trio- 
gen and Vigoro will answer every de- 
mand of Rose gardens of the South. And 
do we grow fine Roses? 

Prune ramblers just as soon as the 
bloom is over. Cut the old eanes which 
have flowered right down to the ground. 
The new eanes on which the next year’s 
Roses will bloom ean be trained to the 
supports as they develop. 

The hardy climbers need little pruning 
at any time but if they have grown out 
of bounds now is the time to eut them 
back. Cutting off dead flowers on some 
kinds will induce a second and some- 
times a third and fourth bloom. The 
Climbing American Beauty is one of 
these and the ugly magenta color of its 
drying Roses which do not drop makes 
it undesirable for garden effects. Last 
spring, by pruning, our vines bloomed 
four times so that these American Beau- 


LESTER 


DILLON 


ties moved from the once-flowering class 
to almost an ever blooming Rose. Try 
it. Jacotte bloomed three times and 
Chaplin’s Pink Climber twice, Paul’s 
Searlet had clusters of flowers from 
time to time. These may have been ac- 
cidents and due to the weather as well 
as the removal of the dead flowers, but as 
an experiment it was a success. 

Dwarf growing Dahlias are perfectly 
at home in the borders and ean be used 
in any garden with good effect. Exhi- 
bition Dahlias are a problem both as 
to culture and situation. If the flowers 
are grown only for cutting and can be 
planted in a place apart from the gar- 
den proper and covered with burlap 
when there is a promise of rain or cold 
that will injure the flowers the problem 
is solved. Most gardeners cannot do this 
and who wants burlap bags all over the 
garden picture? One grower uses them 
as accents on the side of a long grass 
walk which divides two sections of the 
perennial borders. He gives them am- 
ple care and grows flower show speci- 
mens all through the season. His gar- 
den as well as his Dahlias are very at- 
tractive. Plant Dahlias in late May. 

Herb borders should be planted in 
every garden, preferably near the kit- 
chen door. Many are perennial, most 
are evergreen and all are fragrant and 
attractive. In the Cottage Herb Garden 
which is a part of the Bishop’s Garden 
at the Cathedral in Washington they 
have a very fine collection of herbs 
whieh ean be secured either as plants or 
seeds through the spring, summer and 
fall. To start with, plant Mint, Thyme, 
Sage, Marjoram, Basil, Bergamot, Lav- 
ender, Rosemary, Lemon Verbena, 
Horehound and Chives. Most of the 
nurseries also offer both seeds and plants 
of these and many others. Start your 
herb border now. 

Tomatoes and peppers should be 
moved from the seed beds and planted 
in permanent situations by May 15. 
Muskmelons, cucumbers, okra and squash 
should be planted in open ground to 
May 20. 

Water gardens are ready for tropical 
Waterlilies. All of these except the 
blue varieties winter well. They can be 
secured in white, cream, yellow, many 
shades of pink and red, orchid, lavender 
and deep purple. Do not plant too 
deeply. Three inches of water over the 
crowns is sufficient. Set the roots in 
boxes and keep them confined. Espe- 
cially desirable are the night-blooming 
Lilies which not only give beautiful 
evening effects when the gardener and 
his friends ean enjoy them but remain 
open almost every day until noon. 


Goldfish are bottom feeders and to be 
sure mosquitoes do not breed in the pools 
use top minnows to destroy the larvae. 
Many towns and cities require this by 
law—all of them should do so. 

Lotus which blooms in midsummer is 
one of the finest water plants. The 


Egyptian, Nelumbium § speciosum, is 
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Just Out 


AMERICAN 
ORCHID 
CULTURE 


By ProF. Epwarp A. WHITE 
Thoroughly Revised, Enlarged and Reset 


Years of observation—wide travel— 
actual growing experience—are back of 
this book. A valuable feature of this 
edition is the list of American orchid 
hybrids, unobtainable elsewhere in such 
complete form. 


260 Pages—i4 Plates in Full Color— 
112 Black and White Illus. Postpaid $5.00 


DE LA MARE GARDEN BOOKS 
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most useful of all easily grown 


440 W. 37th Street New York 
pone perennials. Strong field- 


CAMPANULAS own plant of our long-bloom- 


ing Sky-blue C. grandis, om of the best, prepaid for 
Pkt. Seed 20c. Our catalog lists many other choice kinds; 
also our 
TRUE BLUE GERANIUM te all season long 
—1% inch flowers of 
heavenly blue; beautiful adios: “fine hardy border 
perennial. Strong young plant, 25c. Pkt. Seed, 25c. Both 
above plants prepaid anywhere for 50c with our catalog of 
Campanulas, Rare & Old-fashioned Roses, Red Daturas, 
many rare plants. 5 
LESTER ROSE GARDENS, R5, Box 326, Watsonville, Cal. 


intense 
















8 BULBS 25c 
36 BULBS $1.00 Postpaid 


Wood Hyacinths with their 
pendent bells are effective 
in flower and shrubbery 
borders. Will thrive in dense 
shade and under Pine trees 
where few other plants will 
grow. Your choice of Blue, 
Rose or White. 

BULB CATALOG FREE 












ORIENTAL POPPIES 


"The Better Kinds" 


True to name. Labeled. No inducement bargains. 
Write for iree list. 


PLANTVIEW GARDENS 


Box 295 Earl Jordan, Ashland, Ohio 








ol GARDEN 
CONTRO SECTS 


Insure better flowers and 
vegetables—Use Mechling’s 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 














This concentrated Pyre- 
thrum-Rotenone insect 
spray is economical to use. 
Easy to spray. Just dilute 
with water. Controls 

aphis, beetles, worms and 
many other chewing and 
sucking insects. No one 
spray can do more than 
Pyrote. For dusting, use SULROTE, a Sul- 
phur-Rotenone Dusting Mixture for Gla- 
diolus Thrips, Black Spot and Mildew on 
Roses and Mexican Bean Beetles. Descrip- 
tive folder at your dealers or write to... 
MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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large, rosy pink, a free bloomer and very 
hardy. The Chinese use the green 
seeds for jams and marmalades and the 
dried seed pods are decorative for winter 
use. Only in large water spaces should 
you plant Lotus. 

Japanese Iris in bloom by the millions 
will be open from May 15 to June 10 
in the Swan Lake Gardens of Mr. H. C 
Bland, at Sumter, South Carolina. In 
a garden of fifty-five acres Mr. Bland 
has assembled the largest and finest col- 
lection of these Iris, perhaps in the 
world. During the season of 1938 there 
were more than three million of these 
flowers in bloom, of every imaginable 
color and tint. Tens of thousands of 
visitors came from far and near to see 
them; some from as far as Canada re- 
turned the third time. Many from. New 
York come every year. There are islands 
planted in Iris alone; there are walks 
bordered with them which extend on 
the shores of the lake and the setting 
of water and Cypress trees, tropical 
Lilies and shrubs and trees in bloom 
make it indeed a garden unique. Flower 
Grower readers are invited to trek over 
Highway 15 to see these marvelous flow- 
ers in bloom. There is no charge for 
admission. The owner delights in shar- 
ing the beauty with all who eare to 
come. (Space limitations make it ne- 
cessary to omit a picture of this remark- 
able garden.—EpirTor). 


In the Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 229) 


the summer. It also makes an excellent 
small pot plant for winter. A good plan 
would be to root in July some euttings 
from soft growth. They will root readily 
in a greenhouse where they may be in 
sand in a moist shady spot. By the time 
frost returns they will be ready to bloom 
inside. 

If there is anyone who would like to 
devote a bench, or part of one, to Gar- 
denias, May is the best time to plant. 
Young plants can be purchased from any 
seedsman or dealer in greenhouse plants. 
What would seem to be an ideal soil is 
three parts friable loam to one part of 
rotted manure. If the latter is not avail- 
able it can be bought’ in a dried form 
from your local garden supply store and 
will be an excellent substitute if used as 
advised by the maker. Pack this mix- 
ture firmly into the bench after drainage 
problems have been handled by taking 
precaution that excess water ean flow 
freely from the bench. It will be an ad- 
vantage to place a laver of Sphagnum 
moss on top of the drainage. 


PLAN T the young Gardenias firmly 
about fifteen inches apart and water 


immediately after planting, taking care 
that throughout the season the soil is 


kept moist, but does not remain for hours 
in a soaking condition. It will be neces- 
sary to keep the house fairly close and 
frequent syringings are helpful when no 
shading is given. This method seems to 
give the best results. Gardenias can be 
grown in pots in much the same way but 
I believe best results are gotten from 
bench plantings. The one known as Gar- 
denia veitchi, or one of its varieties, is 
the best for winter flowering. 

















DIP YOUR CUTTINGS 


Roofone 


PATENTS PENDING 
The Plant Hormone Powder 


\ 


y S 
TRtaTeo 





CHRYSANTHEMUM 


No choice of powder is necessary since all usual 


varieties respond quickly to Rootone treatment 








Cuttings of rose, dahlia, mum, etc., etc., all 
one streng purpose 
powder. No danger of over dosage. 


Tested and approved by leading experts in Floral- 
culture. 


Rootone keeps indefinitely 


2 oz. jar $1.00 


at your nearest dealer 


Booklet on request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-2 Ambler, Pa. 














START GARDEN PLANTS NOW! 


KAK SALVE will make them from your 
house plants. Money. back guarantee. 


$1.00 postpaid in U. S. A., or send for 
free booklet. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 








509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
a Y ‘ Te ‘ 
THE AUGUST IRIS 
From tate July to early September Iris 
dichotoms, the August Iris, is filled with 
sprays of exquisite jewel-like blossoms 
Postpaid, 3 plants for 50c; 7 for $1.00. 
Order, Dept. Z 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville New Jersey 
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Classified Advertising Section 











RATE {5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%6c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 





Baby Evergreens 





SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, TRANSPLANTS, many kinds. Spe- 
cials—Choice of 15 Umbrella Magnolias, Rosebay Rhodo- 
dendron. Bald Cypress, 6—12 inch, $1.00 postpaid. List 
free Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 


Banana Plants 


BANANA PLANTS. Gigantic ‘ons. broad, tropical rapid 
growing leaves. Large vigorous suckers $1.50 each by 
express not prepaid. Smaller plants by mail postpaid 
$1.00 each. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida. 








_ Begonias 
BEGONIAS—-many varieties. Bransiane Perennial outdoor 
Begonia ready June Ist. Order now. Booklet of cultural 
instructions and descriptions 230 varieties, 50c. Free with 
orders of $1.00 or more, GREEN TREE GARDENS, 
316 Ww. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia. Pa. 


WE NOW MUST CHARGE for our Begonia Guide 25c¢ 
returnable on orders for $1.00 up. ROSECROFT BEGONIA 
GARDENS, 530 Silvergate Ave., Point Loma, Calif. 





WRITE. TROVILLION PRIVATE "PRESS, ” Herrin, Illinois, 
for free catalog of rare garden books. Invaluable for gar- 
den libraries and club program material. 


‘alle 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUS, etc. 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. von Deursen, 
Sassenhim, - Holland. 

















FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS. 3 good sized bulbs 50c 
postpaid, Smaller bulbs 6 for 50c postpaid. Free catalogue 
tropical plants, Shaffer Nurseries, $500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 

PURPLE DRAGON LILY from Canary Islands. Enormous 
ruffed bloom. Attracts, excites. Hardy, Easy culture. 
August delivery. Order now. Bulbs $2.00 each. O. L. 
tiel, New Albany, Indiana. 


RARE BULBS, Milla biflora, 20c, 6 for $1.00. Gloriosa, 
(Climbing Lily) 650c, Pink Calla, 50c, Large Clivia, 
$1.00, Galtonia (Summer Hyacinth) 15c. Amaryllis hybrid 
50c, Ranunculus or Anemones, 100 for 65c. Postpaid. 
Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F., La Verne. Calif. 





Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent. All labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs. Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 

CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority. Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six 
months, First complete book on Cactus culture—*‘Cacti 
for the Amateur’? by Haselton. 150 pages, 160 illustra- 
tions, color plate of 110 named Cacti, $1.15. Box 101, 
Pasadena, C alif. 


—— 








Cannas 

STATE INSPECTED—CERTIFIED - CANNAS. A better 
quality for buyers who appreciate the best. ALIMANTA, 
GLADIATOR, ITALIA, KING HUMBERT, APRICOT, 
CITY OF PORTLAND. EUREKA, PRESIDENT, WYO- 
MING, ROSEA GIGANTEA, YELLOW KING HUMBERT. 
60c doz.; $3.00 hundred. Delivered and guaranteed satis- 
factory. S. L. CALFEE, BRUNSWICK, GA. 


Chemical Gardening 





“SOILLESS GARDENS"’—You can grow amazing plants, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables the year round, with our 
simplified methods and reliable material. Particulars free. 
PARVAL COMPANY, Court Square Building, Baltimore, 
Md. 


Ghensintieainns 





CUSHION MUMS (Amelia) 5 plants different colors— 
$1.00—KOREAN MUMS, 6 for $1.00—Your selection from 
our list. Other novelties, Write for copy. WILLIAMS 
BROS., OSBORNVILLE, N. J. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. Spivey, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama. 





Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at $10.00 per bushel, and 
choice novelties Also finest new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Catalogue. Berkeley Srareetsen, Aldie, Va, 








Dahlias 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Exclusive cre ations. Chamber- 
lain, World’s Largest Mayor Otis, 100 varieties. Quality 
stock. Lowest prices now. Greubels Gardens, Derry, Pa. 
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BARGAIN COLLECTION of Dahlia Roots—12 finest vari- 
eties, all labeled $1.00; 27 varieties $2.00. Mrs. Geo, Hor- 
ton, Curryville, Missouri. 


DAHLIAS—S8 mixed _ $1.00. Livoni; Buckeye King; 
Cavalcade; Avalon; W.H.T.; Allbright included. Postpaid. 
List Free. H. Thayer, Box 507, Amhe erst. Mass, 











DAHLIAS. 7 Giant Dahlias, roots all labe led, and an 
extra root of California Idol, only $1.25 postpaid. Free 
catalog offering nice prizes. EMMONS DAHLIA GAR- 
DENS, 159 Honey, Battle Creek, Mich. 

DAHLIA ROOTS 50c each— Angelo Rossi, Ballego_ Sur- 
prise, California Idol, 75c each—Azura, Bette Davis, 
Frieda George. List Free. Amherst Dahlia Gardens, 42 
Burbank Drive, Snyder, N. Y 

DAHLIA ROOTS 25e Blue River, A. Sunset, Velvet 
Wonder; 50c—Margrace, Salem Streamline. Oakleigh, 
Monarch, Red Jug, Royal Purchase, O’Connor;: 75c—Son 
of Satan, A. Rossi, Purple Mist; $1.00—Ripley, American 
Purity, J. Fox. List Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carl 
Benson, Grinnell, Iowa. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Send for our bargain 
catalogue. 150 latest varieties. EDWARD'S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 











FOR IMMEDIATE ORDERS ONLY! SURPLUS DAHLIAS 
$2.00 VALUE FOR $1.00. One each, “Star of Bethlehem,’’ 
“Pot of Gol d,” ‘Prince of Pe rsia,’ “White Wonder,’ 
“‘Nanaquaket, “Dorothy Stone,” ‘“Bonfire,”’ ‘Jose << 

* “Commodore,” ‘Jane Cowl.” BEST. EVER GAR- 
DE NS, 830 Pinewood Ave., Schenectady, N. Y. 





GREATEST BARGAINS in roots and plants. Also low 
priced collections. Catalogue free. Selinger’s Dahlia 
Gardens, 6849 Capitol Ave., S.W., Battle Creek, Mich, 





TO CLOSE OUT—Dahlia Roots, 3 for $1.00: 7 for $2.00; 
20 for $5.00. Not more than two of one variety. Adiron- 
dack Sunset, Arelda Lioyd, California Idol, Col. 
Lewis, Classic, Serpa, Hillcrest Sultan, Cowl. Jersey 
Dainty, Seabury, Norris, K. Francis, Man O’ War. Retzer, 
Boutellier, Phantom, Oriental Glory, Austinburg, Satan, 
Spotlight, Tower’s Empire. White Abundance. Prepaid. 
Hillcrest Roseries, Progress, Pa. 


MILLER’S POPULAR DAHLIAS—Famous oor quality 
roots—sure to grow, bloom and please; low prices. Dahlia 
culture and catalog free. N. A. Miller, 2334 S.E. 66th, 
Portland, Oregon. 





8 DAHLIAS FOR $2.00. Bernice Geer, Red Salute, Mid 
West Champion, Milton Cross, Mrs. Herbert O’Connor, 
Pink Spiral, White Beauty, Miss Elsie Jane. Send for 
our dahlia lists. Frank Ww. , Re ntschler, Linwood, N. 








ae Lilies 


HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bagdad, Mrs. ‘Peng each $1. 50. 
Hyperion, Mikado, Anna Betscher, Bardley, each 75c. 
Gypsy, J. R. Mann. Imperator, Mandarin, Ophir, Radiant, 
each 50c. Apricot, Margaret Perry, each 25c. Postage 
_ on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, Germantown, 
enn. 


MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. Write for price 
list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different named Hybrids 
labeled. Prompt shipment prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER— 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, Mich. 











Delphiniums me 


MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, indescribable colors 
including white. Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza’’ package, £1.00; 3 
for $2.00. Briolumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernwood Road, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canaca, 


Double English Violets. 


DOUBLE ENGLISH V VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan. 

















Evergreen Seeds ; 


EVERGREEN  SEEDS—40 leading varieties. Grow disease 
free seedlings, conifers, flowers, ornamentals, vegetables, 
and cuttings, new sand culture method. Catalogue. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 











Fertilizers 





COW MANURE, rotted shredded 100 lbs. 80c: HEN- 
PEAT-NURE, pulverized—100 lbs. $2.00; SHEEP MA- 
NURE IMT. 100 lbs. $2.00. List free. Allen Co., Pitts- 
town, N. J. 








Garden Ornaments 


ADD MORE CHARM AND _ FASCINATION to your 
garden with old-time hand-made straw beehives, Photos 
free. G. Korn, Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Gladiolus 
DISTINCTIVE GLADS: SPECIAL 100 large bulbs for 
$1.50 postpaid. Collection including at least 30 varieties, 
not labelled. Any of the following at same rate labelled: 
ran oA CORONATION, MARGARET FULTON, 


Kael ARDY, RAPTURE. Everett A. Quackenbush, New 
Cumberland, Pa. 





GOLDEN GARDENS GLA GLADS “GROW SLORIOUSLY- For 
$1.00 will send postpaid 10 DOZEN’ labeled gladiolus 
bulbs, ten fine varieties, List Free. GOLDEN GARDENS, 
ELVERSON, PENNA, 
100 BLOOMING SIZE Picardy, Orleans. or Dream O’ 
Beauty, or 20 varieties mixed $1.00 postpaid, List. C. H. 
Smith, Faribault, Minn. 











100 LARGE BULBS, 10 each of 10 choice ae, 
labeled, $2. 60 large or 100 medium Picardy $1. 
large or 125 medium mixed $1. Postpaid. Pathfinder Glad 
Gardens, Fremont, Nebraska. 


125 BLOOMING SIZE Giant Nymph. Bennett. Break 
O’Day, Queen of Bremen, or Mixeu, $1.00. Alike or 
assorted. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minnesota. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS—6 each, postpaid. $1.25. Jubilee. 
Orleans, Pelegrina, Irene, Aubrun, Koehl. Descriptive 
list free. Ralph Rooney, 6948 North Delaware, Portland, 
Oregon. 





100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of Picardy, the 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb of 
a new variety for early orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Catalog listing many new varieties free. Gelser Bros., 
Box F, Dalton, | N. ¥ 


Guards 


SEEDS from the world’s greatest collection of odd, rare, 
strange and curious Gourds. Pkt. 25c. Edmond Riggs, St. 
Martinville, Louisiana, R2. 

















Hemerocallis 





SPECIAL HEMEROCALLIS OFFER—10 good varieties, 
covering season’s bloom, and color range $1.75. Three 
each (30 plants) $4.00. Labeled-postpaid. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Missouri. 








Insecticides 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with order. Write for circular desc ribing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. OTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale Street, East Williston, ™ ws 

















IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 
RUGGED KANSAS GROWN IRIS. Ten grand varieties 
$1.25. Large blooming sized plants—Crysoro, Folkwang, 
Rameses, Klamath, Sachem, Rhea, Waconda. Shiawassee, 
Peaches, Cinnibar. Catalog. LINWOOD IRIS GARDENS, 
WICHITA, KANSAS. 





TWICE- BLOOMING 1RIS— Write ‘for our laree f free , peoke 
let illustrating numerous varieties in natural color as well 
as describing and pricing the finest tall-bearded and fall- 
blooming sorts. National Iris Gardens, Box 223-F, Beaver- 
ton, Oregon. 











Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: “Pure Kentucky” is the 
grass that made Ky. famous and it will do your lawn a 
world of good. 10 lbs., $2.00; 25 Ibs., $4.50: 50 lbs., $8.00; 
100 Ibs. $15.00. Instructions enclosed. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM. Route 2 G. LEXINGTON. KY. 








Lilies 


FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes Rosea). Full size bulbs. 
Easy culture. Bloom all summer. Directions given. Post- 
paid 6—50c. 15—$1.00. 100— $5.00. Mrs. WILBUR 
JACOBUS, Box 64, TOWACO, N. J. 








Oriental Poppies 
HUGE ORIENTAL POPPY PLANTS—Our gigantic roots 
produce flowers the first year. Write for free booklet 
describing and pricing the finest pink, rose, red, and 
varieties of other colors. National Iris Gardens, Box 
223-F, Beaverton, Oregon. 




















ORIENTAL POPPIES fre m a breeder’s garden. Send for 
List. Super- be $3.00, Wunderkind 75c; many 


others. A. E. RTIS, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Sensi 








HARDY PERENNIAL “FLOWERING PLANTS. You will 
find a good selection of varieties at bargain prices in our 
folder. Send for it. Beard’s Perennial Flower Gardens, 
Magnetic Springs, Ohio. 








20 DIFFERENT 2 yr. old Phlox $1. 00: 10 different Hardy 
Asters; 10 large White Violets; 25 different Perennials; 
25 Rock Plants; Collection i. $3 orders postpaid. 
Justamer re Nook, Ellenville, NL F 


Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong. Bloom freely, 
Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00. Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif, 














Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
— to The Horner Press, 3517 Lancaster Ave., Phila., 
‘a. 














Rock Garden Plants 


ALPINE AND DESERT PLANTS for the Rock Garden 
from Eastern Washington. Rare and New. Free Catalog. 
Chas, Thurman, Jr., West 1110 Nebraska. Spokane, 
Washington. 7 








Seeds 


10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c postpaid. Each 
different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. 
Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Ate *hison, Kansas. 
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Something New! 


wiNDOW-BOX 


Flower Collections! | | 


Sturdy .. Young A wide assortment in- 
Plants and Vines cluding j ” 
roperly Geraniums, Petunias, Ver- 

= , shies , benas, Ageratum, Coleus, 
hater vee oes as well as several Vines 

Hardened Off. and other blooming foliage 

Ready to Grow plants. 

Right on and COLLECTION 


Produce a..«e Enough 06 fill 
m. 
RIOT window 
box only..... $1 .00 


of ORDER DIRECT 


COLOR coger FLORAL CO. 
and 12, Box 1li 


BEAUTY conten ay Indiana 








+ from California. New introduc- 

a R , NS) tions, rare varieties and wide 

color range. Thrive anywhere. 

Safe delivery guaranteed. New 1939 color cata- 
log describes 250 varieties, free. 


MILLIKEN IRIS GARDENS 


Dept. N-1, 970 New York Ave., Pasadena Cal. 








for this 
Emblem of Quality 


WHEN YOU BUY 
PEAT MOSS 


Peat Institute of America 
155 John Street New York 


pert "wil Look 

















SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Rich deep blue, May flowers. 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 
water. Desirable for bedding or 


borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


8. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 


Beautify Your Home Grounds 










All metal: Ball-Bearing: ‘Dutch 
Windmill” Weathervane. Orna- 
mental & efficient. For Lawn, 
Garage or Buildings. Well con 
structed; brass bearing at top. 
Comb. of colors. Size 13x12. 
Postpaid aad only $1.65. Send 
money order, Attractive terms to 
Pas tess «=o agents in % dozen lots.) 
Henry. Ruck. ‘fo. 3031 N. Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 











RODEN-TITE BULB 
PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 
rotect your bulbs from all 
rodents. Know exactly where 
each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able to lift each bulb with- 
out disturbing other plants, 
and to plant around your 
bulbs without injuring them. 
Plant bulbs where rodents 
heretofore would not permit. 

Circular on Request 

RODEN-TITE BULB 


PROTECTOR CO. 
P. 0. Box 814 
Greenwich, Conn. 
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Special Offers 





FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering 
latest novelties. Large liberal packages only Tec each. 
Santos, 386 Garson Ave., = 


Rochester, N, 


ANNUAL DWARF DAHLIAS. 
Treat like Zinnias A true dahlia novelty. 15¢ packet 
Rosehol me Gardens, srunswick, Maine. 





Blooms 40 days arom seed, 


Famous, 


NOVELTIES from SOUTH AFRICA: World 

brilliant veld flowers Sulbs, Annuals, Shrubs, _ etc 
c atalogue free. K. C. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, 
South Africa. 


NOTHOLIRION “THOMSONIANUM: April flowering Lily; 





very floriferous, bears up to 50 de liciously fragrant mauve 
flowers—$5.00 per dozen. Mrs. P. Kohli, saramula, 
Kashmir, India 
RED CELERY—trom fresh English seed, delicious nu 
like flavor. Easy culture. Salisbury (giant); Chelsea 
(medium); Compact (dwarf): 25¢e per packet, Edward 
Carney, Box 390, New Haven, Conn. 
STERNBERGIA FISCHERIANA:—Most charming, hardy 
bulb, bearing bright-yellow flowers in February, $2 50 pe: 
dozen, Special rates for traders. Mrs. P. Kohli, Bara- 
mula, Kashmir, India. 

Tigridine 
TIGRIDIA, “don’t miss its beauty in your garden. Flow 
ering-size bulbs, 15 for $1.00; $4.50 per 100. Large bulbs 
15 for $1.50; $7.00 per 100. Mixed colors. Prepaid with 
planting instructions. Quann’s Flower Gardens, Mal 
vern, Pa. 
TIGRIDIAS—Entire stock bulbs—America’s Finest Collec 


tion in superb mix, 12—$1.00, 100—$6.00. 25 
SEED—15 varieties, with directions, 50—25c, 
Toan’s Hybridizing Gardens, 7400 Linwood, 
Ohio. 


Wildflowers 
LIST OF 50 NATIVE WILD ORCHIDS and 20 Trilliums 
free with our regular catalog of 400 Native Wild Flowers, 
Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Hardy Perennials. The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburs, Pa. 


at 100 rate. 
500—$1.00 
Cleveland, 











RARE AND NOVEL Himalayan Wildflower 
tion; 8 named species 
P. Kohli, Baramula, 
WILDFLOWERS 

Breeches, Hyacinth, 
monium, Verbena; 
ties—$1.00. Mts 


Seed Collec 
$1.50; 25—$4.50; 50—$7.50. Mrs. 
Kashmir, india 





Dutchman's 
Mayapple, Pole 
Dahlias—12 finest varie 
Curryville, Missouri, 


ng s tenth y iolet, 
Liatris, Mertensia, 
Doz. $1.00. 
Geo. Horton, 








Tested Roses Recommended 


RIALS of new Roses are scattered, 

but from them may come valuable 
suggestions on the apparent value of the 
newer introductions. 

One such Rose test garden is located at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Some 
of the new varieties which have proved 
especially fine in this garden are here 
recommended by Dr. R. C. Allen of the 
floriculture department: 


Carillon. Brilliant coral-pink. 
Comtesse Vandal. Golden yellow in 
color, has long pointed buds. 


sastago. A vigorous grower, 
bright red and yellow in 


Condesa de S 
with flowers 
color. 

Crimson 


Glory. A deep velvety crim- 


son; fragrant. 

Kelipse. One of the most exquisite of 
the new Roses; flowers are yellow and 
gold, and are perfectly formed. 


Golden Main. A good bedding Rose of 
deep, unfading yellow. 

MecGredy’s Sunset. Vigorous, 
sunset tints. 


with true 


Miss America. Has a soft, light, buff- 
pink color. 

Mme. Cochet-Cochet. Large pointed 
buds, flowers semi-double of light ecop- 
pery rose-pink. 

Rex Anderson. Large,  ivory-white 


flowers of 
Rochester. 
orange- yellow in color. 
Sienora. Beautifully cupped flowers of 
orange-apricot color. 
Texas Centennial. 
formed red Rose. 
Doubloons. Probably 
and vigorous yellow climbing Rose for 
New York state. Has large double flowers 
of rich buff-yellow color. 


good form. 


Very flowery; blossoms 


A large beautifully 


the most hardy 





WHITTLESEY HOUSE GARDEN SERIES™ 
New! Practical! Authoritative! 
Edited by F. F. ROCKWELL 
Garden Editor, The N. ¥ Times 


HEDGES, SCREENS and 
WINDBREAKS 


By DONALD WYMAN 
The first complete, practical handbook on the 
subject “A wealth of well chose n, Vv aried 
and clearly presented inf: rma ti on ~Robert 
S. Lemmon, N. ¥ Herald Tribune. Covers 
250 varieties, Fully illustrated. $2.75 


HARDY 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
By ALEX CUMMING 
This step-by-step manual 


themum culture so thoroughly 
ginner can achieve successful 


chrysan- 
any be 
Among 


describes 
that 
results. 


the subjects covered are selection for various 
purposes, soils and fertilizers, color masses, 
growing plants from seed, ete, Illustrated. 


full color 


GARDEN PLANNING 
and BUILDING 


By H. STUART ORTLOFF 
and HENRY B. RAYMORE 


An ideal book for anyone 
garden expertly planned but who also wants 
the satisfaction of doing it himself It is a 
practical guide to landscape design for the 
small home owner-—-telling how to plan anid 
build drives, paths, pools, etc., how to 
arrange and make rock gardens, flower beds 
borders, etc. Illustrated, $3.00 


Frontispiece in $2.50 


who wants his 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
MeGraw-Hill 


330 W. 42nd St. 


New York 


Book Co., 














FREE WATER LILY BOOK 


"101 Questions Answered on Water 


Gardening"—write for it today. Spe- 
cial prices on collections of Goldfish, 
Waterlilies and Aquatics—as low as 85c 
and up (postpaid). 

Joseph Lingg Aquatic Gardens, Inc. 
Dept. 2, Ardsley, N. Y. 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 





4 ea. Lg. Gladiolus bulbs $2. Prepaid 
Acadia * Ave Maria * Bleeding Heart * Dee 
Dream O Beauty * Duna *¢ Flaming Sword 


Golden Chimes * Joerg’s White 
Margaret Fulton 
Send for 1939 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 





TRADE MARK 


HOUSE PERFUME 


Bring Aromas 
of Flowers 
To Your Home 


Hang the decorative Fragrantaire perfumer 
on the wall and enjoy the fragrant perfume 
of a flower garden or the refreshing aroma 
of a pine forest. Sweetens stale air. Eco- 
nomical, lasting. Enthusiastic housewives, 
executives, doctors, dentists, club officials 
re-order again and again. 15 enchanting 
odors. Mountain Pine, Lilac, Honeysuckle, 
Narcissus, Gardenia, Bouquet, Trefle, Rose, 








Moderne 
Perfumer 


Sandalwood, Carnation, Lavender, Oriental, 
Chypre, Rock — Orchidee. 
RIAL OFFER 
Perfumer, ™ 00. 2 oz. perfume, 50c. 
$1.50 VALUE FOR $1 


Illustrated Folder Free. 
ee eT or money refunded 
AGRANTAIRE CO. 
617 "eaione, New York, N. Y. 
] Send 2 oz. perfume and moderne. | enclose $1. 
}Send C. 0. D. for $1 plus postage. 
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We Guarantee You 


THE FINEST GARDEN 


and LAWN 
You Have Ever Had 







Amazing new watering method works 


magic on flowers, trees, lawns and 
shrubs. Water at the roots with the 
sensational 


COLVIN 
SUBSURFACE IRRIGATOR 


“Watering at the roots’? through the 
use of an IRRIGATOR releases, quickly 
and easily, the plant food lying dor- 
mant for lack of moisture. One appli- 
cation will keep soil moist for ten days 
or longer, even in driest weather. 
Connects to garden Saves up to 
50% of watering bill 

Used by Agricultural Colleges, tree sur- 
geons, and Horticulturists everywhere. 


Price $3.25 


results. Send 
TO-DAY. We 
immediately, 
and all 
It car- 


hose, 


hasten 
check or money order 
will ship your Irrigator 
with full operating instructions, 
trans ere charges prepaid, 
ries a AFETIME” guarantee. 
Write Pi folder illustrating GRO LUX, 
the new completely soluble chemical fer- 
tilizer, for spraying or use with the 
COLVIN IRRIGATOR for pn feeding 
and fertilizing at the plant roots. 


THE COLVIN COMPANY 


321 West Huron St. Chicago 


aD ant 
ATT only 


Early use will 









SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 
back if you are 
satisfied with this amazing _ bargain! 
Collection includes 1 Red Radiance, | 
Pink Radiance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quin- 
ard, 2 Luxembourg, and 2 Pres. Hoover. 
Send just $1.00 today for rose collection No. 103. 


Naughton Farms, Inc., Dept. R-30, Waxahachie, 


Your money not entirely 


Tex. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Thrill of a Lifetime 
10 bulbs—all different—$1.00 postpaid 


Will grow 14 inch plants 
with enormous eee 








Different Types orgeous Colors 
OTHER DOLLAR OFFERS 
4 Large Gerbera Divisions....... $! postpaid 
8 Yellow Callas $! postpaid 
10 Tigridias se postpaid 
Any 3 items $2.75 — All ‘blooming size 
Illustrated catalog and planting instructions 


MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
Cucamonga - = = = 


California 








HORTICULTURAL COLOR CHART 


Official Royal Horticultural 


Society publication 


A necessity for garden clubs 


Accurate color blocks for recording all flower 
hues. Vol. I now ready, $5.00 postpaid, cash 
with order. 


BODGER SEEDS, Ltd. 
California 


IRIS 


Write for free booklet 
containing colored 
illustrations, descrip- 
tions, and prices of 
680 best improved varieties. Also Oriental 
Poppies and Hemerocallis. Now is the 
time to plant the roots. 


WEED’S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 223F Beaverton, Oregon 


El Monte 
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The Silver Vine 


HE mention of the Silver Vine, <Acti- 
nidia arguta, gives me the opportunity 


to say a few words in praise of a splendid 
hardy climber and to point out one role 
which often overlooked by 
When American horticulturists come to a 
full realization of the benefits which fol- 
low the protection of their plantings against 
drying winds, a number of plants will be 


is gardeners. 


used in that role. And among them the 
Silver Vine, grown on a trellis, will be 
popular, not only because it makes a dense 
growth of pleasing, dark green, shining 
leaves, but also for the greenish yellow 


fruits, as much as an inch in length, which 
add a fig-like crop to the June harvest. 
This interesting and useful climber will 
be found among forty, or so, kinds of that 
in the current Dreer (Henry A, 
194 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia) cata- 


class 
Dreer, 
logue. 

















Sole 
either red or yellow fruits 


Baron macher strawberry now has 


Strawberry, Baron Solemacher 


” you want something really out of the 
ordinary, try growing strawberry, Baron 
Solemacher, in pots, and bring them in- 


doors next fall to prolong the fresh fruit 
season, Seeds planted last March produced 
small red fruits all during late summer 
and autumn. They are, with their clusters 
of white flowers and bright red fruits, 
pretty enough for pot plants, and the 
crop of sweet alpine strawberries an 
exciting addition to the menu. Try it for 
an unusual experience with a dual-purpose 
plant. I had it from Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, 601 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


is 


Unicorn Plant (Martynia) 
HERE 


are a number of species of 

Unicorn Plant (Bailey says “about 
eight”) all of which have some ornamen- 
tal value and a few, at least, are of eco- 
nomic importance. One kind which I had 
last year from Rex. D. Pearce, Merchant- 
ville, N. J., attracted more attention from 
visitors than almost anything else in the 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 












garden. 
effects, 
making 


It is a splendid thing for tropical 
with large, round, hairy 
a foliage mass two feet high, 


leaves, 
and 


clusters of large, bright yellow flowers 
which are followed by curious unicorn 
fruits. Planted two feet apart in rich soil, 


the plants make rapid, succulent growth at 
the expense of flowers, but produce a truly 


tropical scene; on the other hand, if they 
are planted closely in rather poor soil, the 
leaf growth is retarded, but flower pro- 
duction is more abundant. In Northern 


the seeds indoors in 


handling the plants in pots 


Michigan we plant 
late March, 


like tomatoes, but they could be planted 
directly in the garden in the latitude of 
Chicago. 


Wheelbarrow 


the arm aches and weary 

backs caused by pushing an old-fash- 
ioned wheelbarrow over spongy turf and 
loose soil tells me that the ladies not 
the only ones who will thank O. E. Thomp- 
son & Sons, 3108 Book Tower, Detroit, 
Michigan, for giving them their. new Lawn- 
ette Two-wheeled Gardener. Why no one 
ever thought of putting two rubber-tired 
wheels with roller bearings on a wheelbar- 
is hard to understand. This 
“successor to the wheelbarrow” has every- 
thing that the latter ever had, such as 
large capacity (24 bushels) and sturdy 
construction and in addition its two wheels 
prevent tipping, while its roller 
and rubber tires make handling a pleasure. 


Successor to the 


ECALLING 


are 


row before 


bearings 


Arabis Spring Charm 
OT 
live up to their advance notices, 
if I am to believe all I hear about Arabis 
Spring Charm from correspondents in 
Europe, Huntington’s (Ralph E. Hunting- 
ton Nursery, Painesville, Ohio) have some- 
thing that is likely to be an exception to 
the rule. I am not speaking from experi- 
ence when I repeat that the “bushy com- 
pact plants are smothered with blossoms 
of intense carmine,” though adding Hunt- 
ington’s thorough reliability to private in- 
formation about the plant makes me feel 
secure in the prediction that Spring Charm 
will become one of the outstanding novel- 
ties of the current season’s vintage. 


many plant novelties are able to 


but 


Star of the Desert 
it to Hendersons (Peter Hender- 


= i 

son & Co., Dept. 73F, 35 Cortlandt St., 
New York City) to dig up something new 
and good every year for American garden- 
This year, among other out-of-ordin- 
ary things, they are offering seeds of a 
South African annual, Volutaria, which I 
am anticipating with much pleasure. It 
(Star of the Desert, it is called), with its 
long-stemmed, deep lavender, daisy-like 
flowers which are said to last a week or 
more when cut, will doubt make an 
agreeable addition to list of summer 
cut flowers. 


ers. 


no 
our 


C. W. Woop 
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